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INTRODUCTION 



The great value of Shakespeare as a field of Study for Students 
in reference to both Elocution and Acting, has led me to 

include a collection of scenes^ qnjl passages for practice from 

* _ • * 

the plays of our greatest* .^amatist ampng this series of 

• .•••/. : ". 

"Reciters." / % •:•.". : : \ - k 

I do not presume IV have set forth here all the scenes 
adapted for this.*purpose ; but I fully hope that Shakespeare 

• ••;* • 

for Recitation will tirove of real use to Teacher^ and their 

Pupils, and will jUsMy'its pubUcation. 

* • • • 

In conclusion, I.foey^u that especiaj care has been ex- 

• •* ••• •* * * *• - \ 

pended both on text°af&*£UBctuatiOn.. \ 
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THE TEMPEST 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act I. 

Scene II. — The Island »• ^before 'the- CeU of Prospero. 

Re-enter Ariel invisityi; Maying and/sf tiding ; Ferdinand 

' m httowinz.~ ' J *v-. j /- 

■ .-Ariel's Song, ^'•v - * • 

Come unto these yellow sands, \ 

And then take hands : . 
Curtsied ,yrhen you have, and kiss'9,*— » 
The wild waves whist, — V , " 

Foot it <eatly here and there ; /.""^ - 
And, swee£,sgpdtes, the burden* beaf^ * 
Hark, hark »/ * - » , , > - '- j -/-f;-"- 

1 ' ,- [£f*r<fe» • Bofr} wow, disfiersedly. 
The watch-dogs, bark : . - •> V* ' 

[B«r<fe#j / 'Bow, wow, dispersedly. 
Hark, hark ! I hear 
The strain of strutting Chanticleer 

[Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow. 
Fer. Where should this music be ? i' th' air, or th* earth ? 
It sounds no more ; — and sure, it waits upon 
Some god o' th' island. Sitting on a bank 
2 Weeping again the king my father's wrack, 
fi This music crept by me upon the waters, 
" Allaying both their fury, and my passion, 
* With its sweet air : thence I have followed it, — 

Or it hath drawn me rather, — but 'tis gone. 
\~ No, it begins again. 

- Ariel sings. 

E Full fathom five thy father lies ; 

£} Of his bones are coral made : 

Ek Those are pearls that were his eyes : 

^ Nothing of him that doth fade, 
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But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 

[Burden : ding-dong 
Hark ! now I hear them. — ding-dong, bell. 

Fer. The ditty does remember my drown' d father. 
This is no piortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes : — I hear it now above me. 

Pro. The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, 
And say what thou seest yond. 

Mira. What is't ? a spirit ? 

Lord, how it looks about ! Believe me, sir, 
It carries a brave form*:— btifr'tis a spirit. 

Pro. No, wench *;• if •gp.ts and sleeps, and hath such senses 
As we have, suefi,rj\t2}$ gdlanttSiMucb thou see'st 
Was in the wrVfk.; and, but*hVs/so$i$thing stain' d — 
With grief, that's, beauty's canker^tbdu might'st call him 
A goodly person : # he hath lost his fellows \ 
And strays .about, to find 'em. 

Mira. • ••:".* • I might sail him 

A thing diViap;£for nothing natural • // v k 
I ever saw so>ib)}le. / •//"; «■ 

Pro. (AsUk) "y it* goes on, I see,* V>/Y 
As my soul prompt* 4i.«-»-Spjiit > fine v 'rok)t ! I'll free thee 
Within two day* f^i*lfii« •* \\ ** c fc 

Fer. * '•V** : Most*gUre; the goddess 

On whom these airs attend 4-^-V6uchsafe, my prayer 
May know it you remain upon this island ; 
And that you will some good instruction give 
How I may bear me here : my prime request, 
Which I do last pronounce, is,— O you wonder ! — 
If you be maid or no ? 

Mira. No wonder, sir ; 

But certainly a maid. 

Fer. My language ! heavens ! — 

I am the best of them that speak this speech, 
Were I but where 'tis spoken. 

Pro. How ! the best ? 

What wert thou, if the King of Naples heard thee ? 

Fer. A single thing, as I am now, that wonders 
To hear thee speakvbf Naples. He does hear me ; 
And, that he does, I weep : myself am Naples, 
Who with mine eyes, — ne'er since at ebb, — beheld 
The king, my father wrack'd. 

Mira. Alack, for mercy ! 
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Fer. Yes, faith, and all his lords ; the Duke of Milan, 
And his brave son being twain. 

Fro. (Aside). The Duke of Milan, 

And his more braver daughter could control thee, 
If now 'twere fit to do't. — At the first sight (aside) 
They have changed eyes : — delicate Ariel, 
I'll set thee free for this !— (To Fer.) A word, good sir ; 
I fear you have done yourself some wrong : a word. 

Mira, (Aside). Why speaks my father so ungently ? This 
Is the third man that e'er I saw ; the first 
That e'er I sighed for : pity move my father 
To be inclin'd my way ! 

Fer. (Aside). O ! if a virgin, 

And your affection not gone forth, I'll make you 
The Queen of Naples. , 

Pro. Soft, sir : one word more — 

(Aside). They are both in either's powers : but this swift 

business 
I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light. — (To Fer.) One word more : I charge 

thee 
That thou attend me. Thou dost here usurp 
The name thou ow'st not ; and hast put thyself 
Upon this island as a spy, to win it 
From me, the lord on 't. 

Fer. No, as I am a man. 

Mira. There's nothing ill can dwell in such a temple : 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with 't. 

Pro. (To Fer.) Follow me. — 

(To Mira.) Speak not you for him ; he's a traitor — (To Fer.) 

Come : 
I'll manacle thy neck and feet together : 
Sea-water shalt thou drink ; thy food shall be 
The fresh-brook muscles, wither'd roots and husks 
Wherein the acorn cradled. Follow. 

Fer. No ; 

I will resist such entertainment till 
Mine enemy has more power. 

[He draws, and is charmed from moving. 

Mira. O dear father! 

Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He's gentle, and not fearful. 

Pro. What ! I say, 

My foot my tutor ? — Put thy sword up, traitor ; 
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Who mak'st a show, but dar'st not strike, thy conscience 
Is so possess' d with guilt : come from thy ward, 
For I can here disarm thee with this stick 
And make thy weapon drop. 

Mira. Beseech, you, father ! 

Pro. Hence ! hang not on my garments. 

Mira. Sir, have pity : 

I'll be his surety. 

Pro. Silence ! one word more 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. What ! 
An advocate for an imposter ? hush ! 
Thou think'st there is no more such shapes as he, 
Having seen but him and Caliban : foolish wench ! 
To the most of men this is a Caliban 
And they to him are angels. 

Mira. My affections 

Are then most humble ; I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man. 

Pro. (To Fer.) Come on ; obey 

Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 
And have no vigour in them. 

Fer. So they are : 

My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up. 
My father's loss, the weakness which I feel, 
The wrack of all my friends, or this man's threats, 
To whom I am subdued, are but light to me, 
Might I but through my prison once a day 
Behold this maid : all corners else o' th' earth 
Let liberty make use of ; space enough 
Have I in such a prison. 

Por. (Aside). It works. — (To Fer). Come on. — 
Thou hast done well, fine Ariel ! — (To Fer.) Follow me. — 
(To Ariel.) Hark, what thou else shalt do me. 

Mira. Be of comfort ; 

My father's of a better nature, sir, 
Than he appears by speech : this is unwonted, 
Which now came from him. 

N Pro. Thou shalt be as free 

As mountain winds ; but then exactly do 
All points of my command. 

Ari. To the syllable. 

Pro. (to Fer.) Come, follow. — Speak not for him. [Exeunt. 
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Act II. 

Scene II. — Another Part of the Island. 

Enter Caliban, with a burden of wood. A noise of thunder 

heard. 

« 

Gal. All the infections that the sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall, and make him 
By inch-meal a disease ! His spirits hear me, 
And yet I needs must curse. But they'll nor pinch, 
Fright me with urchin-shows, pitch me i' the mire, 
Nor lead me, like a firebrand, in the dark 
Out of my way, unless he bid 'em ; but 
For every trifle are they set upon me : 

Enter Trinculo. 

Lo now ! lo ! 
Here comes a spirit of his, and to torment me 
For bringing wood in slowly : I'll fall flat ; 
Perchance he will not mind me. 

Trin. Here's neither bush nor shrub to bear off any 
weather at all, and another storm brewing ; I hear it sing i* 
the wind : yond same black cloud, yond huge one, looks like 
a foul bombard that would shed his liquor. If it should 
thunder as it did before, I know not where to hide my head: 
yond same cloud cannot choose but fall by pailfuls. — What 
have we here ? a man or a fish ? Dead or alive ? A fish : 
he smells like a fish ; a very ancient and fish-like smell. A 
strange fish ! Legg'd like a man ! and his fins like arms ! 
Warm, o' my troth ! I do now let loose my opinion, hold 
it no longer ; this is no fish, but an islander, that hath lately 
suffered by a thunderbolt. (Thunder.) Alas ! the storm is 
come again : my best way is to creep under his gaberdine ; 
there is no other shelter hereabout : misery acquaints a man 
with strange bedfellows. I will here shroud till the dregs of 
the storm be past. 

Enter Stephano, singing ; a bottle in his hand. 

Ste. I shall no more to sea, to sea, 
Here shall I die a-shore : — 
This is a very scurvy time to sing at a man's funeral ; 
Well, here's my comfort. [Drinks. 

Gal. Do not torment me : O ! 

Ste. What's the matter ? Have we devils here ? Do 
you put tricks upon us with savages and men of Ind ? Ha ! 
I have not 'scaped drowning to be afeared now of your four 
legs ; for it hath been said, As proper a man as ever went on 
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four legs cannot make him give ground : and it shall be said 
so again while Stephano breathes at 's nostrils. 

Cal. The spirit torments me : O I 

Ste. This is some monster of the isle with four legs, who 
hath got, as I take it, an ague. Where the devil should he 
learn our language ? I will give him some relief, if it be 
but for that : if I can recover him and keep him tame and 
get to Naples with him, he's a present for any emperor that 
ever trod on neat's-leather. 

Cal. Do not torment me, prithee: I'll bring my wood 
home faster. 

Ste. He's in his fit now and does not talk after the wisest, 
He shall taste of my bottle : if he have never drunk wine 
afore it will go near to remove his fit. If I can recover him, 
and keep him tame, I will not take too much for him : he 
shall pay for him that hath him, and that soundly. 

Cal. Thou dost me yet but little hurt ; thou wilt anon, I 
know it by thy trembling : now Prosper works upon thee. 

Ste. Come on your ways : open your mouth ; here is that 
which will give language to you, cat. Open your mouth : 
this will shake your shaking, I can tell you, and that soundly 
{gives Caliban drink) : you cannot teU who's your friend ; 
open your chaps again. 

Trin. I should know that voice : it should be — but he 
is drowned, and these are devils. O ! defend me. 

Ste. Four legs and two voices ; a most delicate monster I 
If all the wine in my bottle will recover him, I will help his 
ague. Come. Amen ! I will pour some in thy other mouth. 

Trin. Stephano ! 

Ste. Doth thy other mouth call me ? Mercy ! mercy ! 
This is a devil, and no monster : I will leave him ; I have no 
long spoon. 

Trin. Stephano ! — if thou beest Stephano, touch me, 
and speak to me ; for I am Trinculo : — be not afeard — thy 
good friend Trinculo. 

Ste. If thou beest Trinculo, come forth. I'll pull thee 
by the lesser legs : if any be Trinculo's legs, these are they. 
Thou art very Trinculo indeed ! How cam'st thou to be 
the siege of this moon-calf ? . 

Trin. I took him to be killed with a thunderstroke. 
But art thou not drowned, Stephano ? I hope now thou 
art not drowned. Is the storm overblown ? I hid me 
under the dead moon-calf's gaberdine for fear of the storm. 
And art thou living, Stephano ? O Stephano ! two Neapo- 
litans 'scaped ! 
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Gal. (Aside). These be fine things an if they be not sprites. 
That's a brave god and bears celestial liquor : 
I will kneel to him. 

Ste. How didst thou 'scape ? How cam'st thou hither ? 
swear by this bottle, how thou cam'st hither. I escaped upon 
a butt of sack, which the sailors heaved overboard, by this 
bottle ! which I made of the bark of a tree with mine own 
hands, since I was cast ashore. 

Cal. I'll swear upon that bottle, to be thy true subject ; 
for the liquor is not earthly. 

Ste. Here : swear then, how thou escapedst. 

Trin. Swam ashore, man, like a duck : I can swim like 
a duck, I'll be sworn. 

Cal. Hast thou not dropped from heaven ? 

Ste. Out o' the moon, I do assure thee : I was the man 
in the moon, when time was. 

Cal. I have seen thee in her, and I do adore thee ; my 
mistress showed me thee, and thy dog, and thy bush. 

Trin. By this good light, this is a very shallow monster. — 
I afeard of him ! — a very weak monster. — The man i' the 
moon ! a most poor credulous monster ! — Well drawn, monster, 
in good sooth. 

Cal. I'll show thee every fertile inch o' the island ; 
And I will kiss thy foot. I prithee, be my god. 

Trin. By this light, a most perfidious and drunken 
monster : when his god's asleep, he'll rob his bottle. 

Cal. I'll kiss thy foot : I'll swear myself thy subject. 

Ste. Come on, then ; down, and swear. 

Trin. I shall laugh myself to death at this puppy-headed 
monster. A most scurvy monster ! I could find in my heart 
to beat him, — 

Ste. Come, kiss. 

Trin. But that the poor monster's in drink : an abomin- 
able monster ! 

Cal. I'll shew thee the best springs ; I'll pluck thee berries ; 
I'll fish for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
A plague upon the tyrant that I serve ! 
I'll bear him no more sticks, but follow thee, 
Thou wondrous man. 

Trin. A most ridiculous monster, to make a wonder of a 
poor drunkard 1 

Cal. I prithee, let me bring thee where crabs grow ; 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts ; 
Wilt thou go with me ? 

Ste. I prithee now, lead the way, without any more 
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talking. — Trinculo, the king and all our company else being 
drowned, we will inherit here. — Here ; bear my bottle. — 
Fellow Trinculo, we'll fill him by and by again. 
Cal. Farewell, master; farewell, farewell. 

[Sings drunkenly. 
Trin. A howling monster, a drunken monster. 
Cal. No more dams I'll make for fish 
Nor fetch in firing 
At requiring, 
Nor scrape trenchering, nor wash dish ; 
'Ban, 'Ban, Ca — Caliban, 
Has a new master — Get a new man. 
Freedom, high-day ! high-day, freedom ! freedom ! high-day, 
freedom! 
Ste. O brave monster ! lead the way. [Exeunt. 



Act III. 

Scene I. — Before Prospero's Cell. 
Enter Ferdinand, bearing a log. 

Fer. There be some sports are painful, and their labour 
Delight in them sets off : some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone, and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends. This my mean task 
Would be as heavy to me as odious ; but 
The mistress which I serve quickens what's dead 
And makes my labours pleasures : O ! she is 
Ten times more gentle than her father's crabbed, 
And he's composed of harshness. I must remove 
Some thousands of these logs and pile them up, 
Upon a sore injunction : my sweet mistress 
Weeps when she sees me work, and says such baseness 
Had never like executor. I forget : 
But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours, 
Most busiest when I do it. 

Enter Miranda. 

Mira. Alas ! now, pray you, 

Work not so hard : I would the lightning had 
Burnt up those logs that you are enjoined to pile ! 
Pray, set it down and rest you : when this burns, 
'Twill weep for having wearied you. My father 
Is hard at study ; pray now, rest yourself : 
He's safe for these three hours. % 
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Fer. O most dear mistress, 

The sun will set, before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 

Mira. If you'll sit down, 

FA bear your logs the while. Pray, give me that ; 
I'll carry it to the pile. 

Fer. No, precious creature : 

I had iather crack my sinews, break my back, 
Than you should such dishonour undergo, 
While I sit lazy by. 

Mira. It would become me 

As well as it does you : and I should do it 
With much more ease ; for my good will is to it, 
And yours it is against. 

You look wearily. 

Fer. No, noble mistress ; 'tis fresh morning with me 
When you are by at night. I do beseech you — 
Chiefly that I might set it in my prayers — 
What is your name ? 

Mira. Miranda. — O my father ! 

I have broke your hest to say so. 

Fer. Admired Miranda ! 

Indeed, the top of admiration ; worth 
What* s dearest to the world ! Full many a lady 
I have ey*d with best regard, and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear : for several virtues 
Have I lik'd several women ; never any 
With so full soul but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow*d, 
And put it to the foil ; but you, O you ! 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature's best. 

Mira. I do not know 

One of my sex ; no woman's face remember, 
Save, from my glass, mine own ; nor have I seen 
More that I may call men than thou, good friend, 
And my dear father : how features are abroad, 
I am skill-less of ; but, by my modesty, — 
The jewel in my dower, — I would not wish 
Any companion in the world but you ; 
Nor can imagination form a shape, 
Besides yourself, to like of. But I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father's precepts 
I therein do forget. 
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Fer. I am in my condition 

A prince, Miranda ; I do think, a king ; — 
I would not so ! — and would no more endure 
This wooden slavery than to suffer 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth. — Hear my soul speak : — 
The very instant that I saw you did 
My heart fly to your service ; there resides, 
To make me slave to it ; and for your sake 
Am I this patient log-man. 

Mira. Do you love me ? 

Fer. O heaven ! O earth ! bear witness to this sound 
And crown what I profess with kind event 
If I speak true : if hollowly, invert 
What best is boded me to mischief ! I, 
Beyond all limit of what else i' the world, 
Do love, prize, honour you. 

Mira. I am a fool 

To weep at what I am glad of. 

Pro. (Aside). Fair encounter 

Of two most rare affections ! Heavens rain grace 
On that which breeds between them ! 

Fer. Wherefore weep you ? 

Mira. At mine unworthiness, that dare not offer 
What I desire to give ; and much less take 
What I shall die to want. But this is trifling ; 
And all the more it seeks to hide itself 
The bigger bulk it shows. Hence, bashful cunning ! 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence ! 
I am your wife, if you will marry me ; 
If not, I'll die your maid : to be your fellow 
You may deny me ; but I'll be your servant 
Whether you will or no. 

Fer. My mistress, dearest; 

And I thus humble ever. 

Mira. My husband then ? 

Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e'er of freedom : here's my hand. 

Mira. And mine, with my heart in 't and now farewell 
Till half an hour hence. 

Fer. A thousand thousand ! 

[Exeunt Fer. and Mir. severally* 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act III. 
Scene I. — Leonato's Garden. 

Enter Hero, Margaret, and Ursula. 

Hero. Good Margaret, run thee to the parlour ; 
There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing with the prince and Claudio : 
Whisper her ear, and tell her, I and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole discourse 
Is all of her : say that thou overheard'st us, 
And bid her steal into the pleached bower, 
To listen our propose. This is thy office. 

Mar. I'll make her come, I warrant you, presently. 

[Exit. 

Hero. Now, Ursula, when Beatrice doth come, 
As we do trace this alley up and down, 
Our talk must only be of Benedick : 
When I do name him, let it be thy part 
To praise him more than ever man did merit. 
My .talk to thee must be how Benedick 
Is sick in love with Beatrice. 

Enter Beatrice, behind. 

Now begin ; 
For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference. 

[They advance to the bower. 
No, truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful ; 
I know her spirits are as coy and wild 
As haggards of the rock. 

Urs. But are you sure 

That Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely ? 

Hero. So says the prince, and my new-trothed lord. 

Urs. And did they bid you tell her of it, madam ? 

Hero. They did entreat me to acquaint her of it ; 
But I persuaded them, if they lov'd Benedick, 
To wish him wrestle with affection, 
And never to let Beatrice know of it. 
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Urs. Why did you so ? 

Hero. O god of love ! I know he doth deserve 
As much as may be yielded to a man ; 
But nature never fram'd a woman's heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice ; 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Misprising what they look on, and her wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak. She cannot love 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is so self-endear'd. 

Urs. Sure, I think so; 

And therefore certainly it were not good 
She knew his love, less she make sport at it. 

Hero. Why, you speak truth. I never yet saw man, 
How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featur'd, 
But she would spell him backward : if fair-fac'd, 
She would swear the gentleman should be her sister ; 
If black, why, Nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot ; if tall, a lance ill-headed ; 
If low, an agate very vilely cut ; 
If speaking, why, a vane blown with all winds ; 
If silent, why, a block moved with none. 
So turns she every man the wrong side out, 
And never gives to truth and virtue that 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth. 

Urs. Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable. 

Hero. No ; not to be so odd and from all fashions 
As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable. 
But who dare tell her so ? If I should speak, 
She would mock me into air : O ! she would laugh me 
Out of myself, press me to death with wit. 
Therefore let Benedick, like cover'd fire, 
Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly : 
It were a better death than die with mocks, 
Which is as bad as die with tickling. 

Urs. Yet tell her of it : hear what she will say. 

Hero. No ; rather I will go to Benedick, 
And counsel him to fight against his passion. 
And, truly, I'll devise some honest slanders 
To stain my cousin with. One doth not know 
How much an ill word may empoison liking. 

Urs. ! do not do your cousin such a wrong. 
She cannot be so much without true judgment, — 
Having so swift and excellent a wit 
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As she is priz'd to have, — as to refuse 
So rare a gentleman as Signior Benedick. 

Hero. He is the^only man of Italy, 
Always^excepted myidear Claudio. 

URS.'JJtl pray you,fbe not angry with me, madam, 
Speaking my fancy : Signior Benedick, 
For shape, for bearing, argument and valour, 
Goes foremost in report through Italy. 

Hero. Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. 

Urs. His excellence did earn it, ere he had it. 

Hero. Come, go in ; 
I'll show thee some attires, and have thy counsel 
Which is the best to furnish me to-morrow. 

Urs. She's limed, I warrant you : we have caught her, 
madam. 

Hero. If it prove so, then loving goes by haps : 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. 

[Exeunt Hero and Ursula. 

Beat, (advancing). What fire is in mine ears ? Can this 
be true ? 

Stand I condemn'd for pride and scorn so much ? 
Contempt, farewell ! and maiden pride, adieu ! 

No glory lives behind the back of such. 
And, Benedick, love on ; I will requite thee, 

Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand : 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 

To bind our loves up in a holy band ; 
For others say thou dost deserve, and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. [Exit. 



Act III. 
Scene III. — A Street. 

Enter Dogberry and Verges, with the Watch. 

Dogb. Are you good men and true ? 

Verg. Yea, or else it were pity but they should suffer 
salvation, body and soul. 

Dogb. Nay, that were a punishment too good for them, 
if they should have any allegiance in them, being chosen 
for the prince's watch. 

Verg. Well, give them their charge, neighbour Dogberry. 
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Dogb. First, who think you the most desartless man to 
be constable ? 

First Watch. Hugh Oatcake, sir, or George Seacoal ; 
for they can write and read. 

Dogb. Come hither,' neighbour Seacoal. God hath 
blessed you with a good name : to be a well-favoured man is 
the gift of fortune ; but to write and read comes by nature. 

Sec. Watch. Both which, Master constable, — 

Dogb. You have : I knew it would be your answer. 
Well, for your favour, sir, why, give God thanks, and make 
no boast of it ; and for your writing and reading, let that 
appear when there is no need of such vanity. You are thought 
here to be the most senseless and fit man for the constable of 
the watch ; therefore bear you the lanthorn. This is your 
charge : you shall comprehend all vagrom men ; you are to 
bid any man stand,, in the prince's name. 

Watch. How, if a* will not stand ? 

Dogb. Why, then, take no note of him, but let him go ; 
and presently call the rest of the watch together, and thank 
God you are rid of a knave. 

Verg. If he will not stand when he is bidden, he is none 
of the prince's subjects. 

Dogb. True, and they are to meddle with none but the 
prince's subjects. You shall also make no noise in the streets : 
for, for the watch to babble and to talk is most tolerable and 
not to be endured. 

Sec. Watch. We will rather sleep than talk : we know 
what belongs to a watch. 

Dogb. Why, you speak like an ancient and most quiet 
watchman, for I cannot see how sleeping should offend ; only 
have a care that your bills be not stolen. Well, you are to 
call at all the alehouses, and bid those that are drunk get 
them to bed. 

Watch. How if they will not ? 

Dogb. Why then, let them alone till they are sober : if 
they make you not then the better answer, you may say they 
are not the men you took them for. 

Watch. Well, sir. 

Dogb. If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by 
virtue of your office, to be no true man ; and, for such kind of 
men, the less you meddle or make with them, why, the more 
is for your honesty. 

Sec. Watch. If we know him to be a thief, shall we not 
lay hands on him ? 

Dogb. Truly, by your office, you may ; but I think they 
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that touch pitch will be defiled. The most peaceable way for 
you, if you do take a thief, is, to let him show himself what he 
is and steal out of your company. 

Verg. You have been always called a merciful man, 
partner. 

Dogb. Truly, I would not hang a dog by my will, much 
more a man who hath any honesty in him. 

Verg. If you hear a child cry in the night, you must call 
to the nurse and bid her still it. 

Sec. Watch. How if the nurse be asleep and will not hear 
us ? 

Dogb. Why, then, depart in peace, and let the child 
wake her with crying ; for the ewe that will not hear her 
lamb when it baes, will never answer a calf when he bleats. 

Verg. 'Tis very true. 

Dogb. This is the end of the charge. You constable, are 
to present the prince's own person : if you meet the prince 
in the night, you may stay him. 

Verg. Nay, by 'r lady, that I think, a* cannot. 

Dogb. Five shillings to one on 't, with any man that 
knows the statutes, he may stay him : marry, not without 
the prince be willing ; nor, indeed, the watch ought to offend 
no man, and it is an offence to stay a man against his will. 

Verg. By 'r lady, I think it be so. 

Dogb. Ha, ha, ha ! Well, masters, good night : an there 
be any matter of weight chances, call up me : keep your 
fellows' counsels and your own, and good night. Come, 
neighbour. 

Sec. Watch. Well, masters, we hear our charge : let us 
go sit here upon the church-bench till two, and then all go to 
bed. 

Dogb. One word more, honest neighbours. I pray you, 
watch about Signior Leonato's door ; for the wedding being 
there to-morrow, there is a great coil to-night. Adieu ; be 
vigilant, I beseech you. [Exeunt Dogberry and Verges. 

Enter Borachio and Conrade. 

Bora. What, Conrade ! 

Watch (Aside). Peace ! stir not. 

Bora. Conrade, I say ! 

Con. Here, man, I am at thy elbow. 

Bora. Stand thee close then under this pent-house, for 
it drizzles rain, and I will, like a true drunkard, utter all to 
thee. 

Watch (Aside). Some treason, masters; yet stand close. 

S.R b 



l 
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Bora. Therefore know, I have earned of Don John a 
thousand ducats. 

Con. Is it possible that any villany should be so dear ? 

Bora. Thou wouldst rather ask if it were possible any 
villain should be so rich ; for when rich villains have need of 
poor ones, poor ones may make what price they will. Know, 
that I have to-night wooed Margaret, the Lady Hero's gentle- 
woman, by the name of Hero : she leans me out at her mistress 1 
chamber-window, bids me a thousand times good night, — 
I tell this tale vilely : — I should first tell thee how the prince, 
Claudio, and my master, planted and placed and possessed 
by my master Don John, saw afar off in the orchard this 
amiable encounter. 

Con. And thought they Margaret was Hero ? 

Bora. Two of them did, the prince and Claudio ; but the 
devil my master, knew she was Margaret ; and partly by 
his oaths, which first possessed them, partly by the dark 
night, which did deceive them, but chiefly by my villany, 
which did confirm any slander that Don John had made, away 
went Claudio enraged ; swore he would meet her, as he was 
appointed, next morning at the temple, and there, before the 
whole congregation, shame her with what he saw o'er night, 
and send her home again without a husband. 

First Watch. We charge you in the prince's name 
stand f 

Sec. Watch. Call up the right Master constable. We have 
here recovered the most dangerous piece of lechery that 
ever was known in the commonwealth. 

Con. Masters, — 

First Watch. Never speak : we charge you let us obey 
you to go with us. [Exeunt. 



Act IV. 

Scene II. — A Prison. 

Enter Dogberry, Verges, and Sexton, in gowns ; and the 
Watch, with Conrade and Borachio. 

Dogb. Is our whole dissembly appeared ? 
Verg. O ! a stool and a cushion for the sexton. 
Sexton. Which be the malefactors ? 
Dogb. Marry, that am I and my partner. 
Verg. Nay, that's certain : we have the exhibition to 
egaiQiitfu 
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Sexton. But which are the offenders that are^to be 
examined ? let them come before Master constable. *-*A 

Dogb. Yea, marry, l6t them come before me. What is 
your name, friend ? 

Bora. Borachio. ; ; 

Dogb. Pray write down Borachio. Yours, sirrah? !;;' 

Con. I am a gentleman, sir, and my name is Conrade. ♦. 

Dogb. Write down Master gentleman Conrade. Masters, 
do you serve God ? 

Bora.) Yea ' sir> we nope- 

Dogb. Write down that they hope they serve God ; and 
write God first ; for God defend but God should go before 
such villains ! Masters, it is proved already that you are 
little better than false knaves, and it will go near to be thought 
so shortly. How answer you for yourselves ? 

Con. Marry, sir, we say we are none. 

Dogb. A marvellous witty fellow, I assure you ; but I 
will go about with him. Come you hither, sirrah ; a word 
in your ear : sir, I say to you, it is thought you are false 
knaves. 

Bora. Sir, I say to you we are none. 

Dogb. Well, stand aside. 'Fore God, they are both in a 
tale. Have you writ down, that they are none ? 

Sexton. Master constable, you go not the way to examine : 
you must call forth the watch that are their accusers. 

Dogb. Yea, marry, that's the eftest way. Let the watch 
come forth. Masters, I charge you, in the prince's nam?, 
accuse these men. 

First Watch. This man said, sir, that Don John, the 
prince's brother, was a villain. 

Dogb. Write down Prince John a villain. Why, this is 
flat perjury, to call a prince's brother a villain. 

BpRA. Master constable, — 

Dogb. Pray thee, fellow, peace. I do not like thy look, 
I promise thee. 

Sexton. What heard you him say else ? 

Sec. Watch. Marry, that he had received a thousand 
ducats of Don John for accusing the Lady Hero wrongfully. 

Dogb. Flat burglary as ever was committed. 

Verg. Yea, by the mass, that it is. 

Sexton. What else, fellow ? & £j 

First Watch. And that Count Claudio did mean, upon his 
words, to disgrace Hero before the whole assembly, and not 
marry her. 
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Dogb. O villain ! thou wilt be condemned into everlasting 
redemption for this. 

Sexton. What else ? 

Sec. Watch. That is all. 

Sexton. And this is more, masters, than you can deny. 
Prince John is this morning secretly stolen away : Hero was 
in this manner accused, in this very manner refused, and, 
upon the grief of this, suddenly died. Master constable, let 
these men be bound, and brought to Leonato's : I will go 
before and show him their examination. [Exit. 

Dogb. Come, let them be opinioned. 

Verg. Let them be in the hands — 

Con. Off, coxcomb ! 

Dogb. God's my life ! where's the sexton ? let him write 
down the prince's officer coxcomb. Come, bind them. Thou 
naughty varlet. 

Con. Away ! you are an ass ; you are an ass. 

Dogb. Dost thou not suspect my place ? Dost thou 
not suspect my years ? O that he were here to write 
me down an ass ! but, masters, remember that I am an ass ! 
though it be not written down, yet forget not that I am an 
ass. No, thou villain, thou art full of piety, as shall be proved 
upon thee by good witness. I am a wise fellow ; and, which 
is more, an officer ; and, which is more, a householder ; and, 
which is more, as pretty a piece of flesh as any in Messina ; 
and one that knows the law, go to ; and a rich fellow enough, 
go to ; and a fellow that hath had losses ; and one that hath 
two gowns, and everything handsome about him. Bring him 
away. O that I had been writ down an ass ! [Exeunt. 
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A MIDSUMMER-NIGHTS DREAM 

Act I. 

Scene II. A Room in Quince's House. 
Enter Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, and Starveling. 

Quin. Is all our company here ? 

Bot. You were best to call them generally, man by man, 
according to the scrip. 

Quin. Here is the scroll of every man's name, which is 
thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our interlude 
before the duke and the duchess on his wedding-day at night. 

Bot. First, good Peter Quince, say what the play treats 
on ; then read the names of the actors, and so grow to a 
point. 

QuiNi Marry, our play is, The most lamentable comedy, 
and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisby. 

Bot. A very good piece of work, I assure you, and a merry. 
Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your actors by the scroll. 
Masters, spread yourselves. 

Quin, Answer as I call you. Nick Bottom, the weaver. 

Bot. Ready. Name what part I am for, and proceed. 

Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for Pyramus. 

Bot. What is Pyramus ? a lover, or a tyrant ? 

Quin. A lover, that kills himself most gallantly for love. 

Bot. That will ask some tears in the true performing of 
it : if I do it, let the audience look to their eyes ; I will move 
storms, I will condole in some measure. To the rest : yet 
my chief humour is for a tyrant. I could play Ercles rarely, 
or a part to tear a cat in, to make all split. 

The raging rocks 
And shivering shocks 
Shall break the locks 

Of prison gates : 
And Phibbus* car : 
Shall shine from far 
And make and mar 

The foolish Fates. 

This was lofty ! Now name the rest of the players. This 
is Ercles' vein, a tyrant's vein ; a lover is more condoling. 
Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. 
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Flu. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. You must take Thisby on you. 

Flu. What is Thisby ? a wandering knight ? 

Quin. It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 

Flu. Nay, faith, let not me play a woman ; I have a 
beard coming. 

Quin. That's all one : you shall play it in a mask, and you 
may speak as small as you will. 

Bot. An I may hide my face, let me play Thisby too, I'll 
speak in a monstrous little voice, " Thisne, Thisne ! " " Ah, 
Pyramus, my lover dear ; thy Thisby dear, and lady dear ! " 

Quin. No, no ; you must play Pyramus ; and Flute, you 
Thisby. 

Bo?. Well, proceed. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, the tailor. 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, you must play Thisby's mother. 
Tom Snout, the tinker. 

Snout. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. You, Pyramus's father ; myself, Thisby's father ; 
Snug, the joiner, you the lion's part ; and, I hope, here is a 
play fitted. 

Snug. Have you the lion's part written ? pray you, if it 
be, give it me, for I am slow of study. 

Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
roaring. 

Bot. Let me play the lion too. I will roar, that I will do 

.any man's heart good to hear me ; I will roar, that I will 

make the duke say, " Let him roar again, let him roar again." 

Quin. An you should do it too terribly, you would fright 
the duchess and the ladies, that they would shriek ; and that 
were enough to hang us all. 

All. That would hang us, every mother's son. 

Bot. I grant you, friends, if that you should fright the 
ladies out of their wits, they would have no more discretion 
but to hang us ; but I will aggravate my voice so that I will 
roar you as gently as any sucking dove ; I will roar you as 
'twere any nightingale. 

Quin. You can play no part but Pyramus ; for Pyramus 
is a sweet-faced man ; a proper man, as one shall see in a 
summer's day ; a most lovely, gentleman-like jnan ; there- 
fore, you must needs play Pyramus. 

Bot. Well, I will undertake it. What beard were I best 
to play it in ? 

Quin. Why, what you will. 
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Bot. I will discharge it in either your straw-colour 
beard, your orange-tawny beard, your purple-in-grain beard, 
or your French-crown colour beard, your perfect yellow. 

Quin. Some of your French crowns have no hair at all, 
and then you will play bare-faced. But masters, here are 
your parts ; and I am to entreat you, request you, and desire 
yon, to con them by to-morrow night, and meet me in the 
palace wood, a mile without the town, by moonlight ; there 
will we rehearse ; for if we meet in the city, we shall be dogged 
with company, and our devices known. In the meantime 
I will draw a bill of properties, such as our play wants. I 
pray you, fail me not. 

Bot. We will meet ; and there we may rehearse more 
obscenely and courageously. Take pains ; be perfect ; adieu. 

[Exeunt. 



Act II. 
Scene 7. — A Wood near Athens. 

Enter a Fairy on one side, and Puck on the other. 

Puck. How now, spirit ! whither wander you ? 
Fai. Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander every where, 
Swifter than the moone's sphere ; 
And I serve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green : 
I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 
Farewell, tl^ou lob of spirits : I'll be gone ; 
Our queen %nd all her elves come here anon. 

Puck. -T'he king doth keep his revels here to-night. 
Take heed the queen come not within his sight ; 
For Oberon is passing fell and wrath. 
Because that she as her attendant hath 
A lovely boy, stol'n from an Indian king ; 
She never had so sweet a changeling ; 
And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forests wild ; 
But she, perforce, withholds the loved boy, 
Crowns him with flowetfs, and makes him all her joy. 
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And now they never meet in grove, or green, 
By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen, 
But they do square ; that all their elves, for fear, 
Creep into acorn-cups and hide them there. 

Fai. Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Cati'd Robin Goodfellow. 

Puck. Thou speak'st aright ; 

I am that merry wanderer of the night. 
I jest to Oberon, and make him smile 
When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 
Neighing in likeness of a filly foal : 
And sometimes lurk I in a gossip's bowl, 
In very likeness of a roasted crab ; 
And, when she drinks, against her lips I bob 
And on her wither* d dewlap pour the ale. 
The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, 
Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me. 
Then slip I from her, and down topples she, 
And " tailor " cries, and falls into a cough ; 
And then the whole quire hold their hips and loff ; 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there. 
But, room, fairy ! here comes Oberon. 

Fai. And here my mistress. Would that he were gone ! 

Enter Oberon from one side, with his Train; and Titania 

from the other, with hers. , 

Obe. Ill met by moonlight, proud Titania. 

Tita. What ! jealous Oberon. Fairies, skip hence : 
I have forsworn his company. 

Obe. Tarry, rash wanton ! am not I thy lord ? 

Tita. Then, I must be thy lady ; but I know 
When thou hast stoFn away from fairy land, 
And in the shape of Corin sat all day, 
Playing on pipes of corn, and versing love 
To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here, 
Come from the furthest steppe of India ? 
But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buskin* d mistress and your warrior love, 
To Theseus must be wedded, and you come 
To give" their board joy and prosperity. 

Obe. How canst thou thus for shame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolyta, 
Knowing I know thy love to Theseus ? 
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Tita. These are the forgeries of jealousy : 
And never, since the middle summer's spring, 
Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 
By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 
Or in the beached margent of the sea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturb' d our sport. 

Obe. Do you amend it then ; it lies in you. 
Why should Titania cross her Oberon ? 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, 
To be my henchman. 

TlTA. Set your heart at rest ; 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a votaress of my order : 
And, in the spiced Indian air, by night, 
Full often hath she gossip'd by my side, 
And sat with me on Neptune's yellow sands. 
But she, being mortal, of that boy did die ; 
And for her sake I do rear up her boy, 
And for her sake I will not part with him. 

Obe. How long within this wood intend you stay ? 

Tita. Perchance, till after Theseus' wedding-day. 
If you will patiently dance in our round, 
And see our moonlight revels, go with us ; 
If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 

Obe. Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 

Tita. Not for thy fairy kingdom. Fairies, away ! 
We shall cjiide downright, if I longer stay. 

[Exit Titania with Iter Train. 

Obe. Well, go thy way : thou shalt not from this grove 
Till I torment thee for this injury. 



Act V. 

Scene /. — Athens. An Apartment in the Palace of Theseus. 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Philostrate, Lords, and 

Attendants. 

Hip. 'Tis strange, my Theseus, that these lovers speak of- 
The. More strange than true. I never may believe 

These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 

Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 

Such shaping fantasies that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
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The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact : 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, 

That is, the madman ; the lover, all as frantic, 

Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt : 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Enter Lysander, Demetrius. Hermia, and Helena. 

Joy> gentle friends ! joy, and fresh days of love 
Accompany your hearts ! 

Lys. More than to us 

Wait in your royal walks, and at your board. 

The. Come now; what masques, what dances shall we 
have, 
To wear away this long age of three hours 
Between our after-supper and bed-time ? 
Where is our usual manager of mirth ? 
What revels are in hand ? Is there no play, 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour ? 
Call, Philostrate. 

Philost. Here, mighty Theseus. 

The. Say, what abridgment have you for this evening ? 
What masque ? what music ? How shall we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with some delight ? 

Philost. There is a brief, how many sports are ripe ; 
Make choice of which your highness will see first. 

[Gives a "paper 

The. The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of Learning, late deceased in beggary. 
That is some satire keen and critical, 
Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 
A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus 
And his love Thisbe ; very tragical mirth. 
Merry and tragical ! tedious and brief ! 
That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord ? 

Philost. A play there is, my lord, some ten words long, 
Which*is as brief as I have known a play ; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long, 
Which makes it tedious ; for in all the play 
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There is not one word apt, one player fitted. 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is ; 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himself. 
Which when I saw rehears* d, I must confess, 
Made mine eyes water ; but more merry tears 
The passion of loud laughter never shed. 

The. What are they that do play it ? 

Philost. Hard-handed men, that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour* d in their minds till now, 
And now have toil'd their unbreath'd memories 
With this same play, against your nuptial. 

The. And we will hear it. 

Philost. No, my noble lord; 

It is not for you : I have heard it over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world ; 
Unless you can find sport in their intents, 
Extremely stretch' d and conn'd with cruel pain, 
To do you service. 

The. I will hear that play ; 

For never anything can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 
Go, bring them in : and take your places, ladies. 

[Exit Philostrate. 

Hip. I love not to see wretchedness o'er-charg'd, 
And duty in his service perishing. 

The. Why, gentle sweet, you shall see no such thing. 

Hip. He says they can do nothing in this kind. 

The. The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. 
Our sport shall be to take what they mistake : 
And what poor duty cannot do, noble respect 
Takes it in might, not merit. 

Re-enter Philostrate. 
Philost. So please your Grace, the Prologue is address' d. 
The. Let him approach. 

[Flourish of trumpets. 

Enter Quince for the Prologue. 

Prol. // we offend, it is with our good will. 

That you should think, we come not to offend, 
Bui with good will. To show our simple skill, 

That is the true beginning of our end. 
Consider then we come but in despite. 

We do not come as minding to content you, 
Our true intent is. All for your delight, 

We are not here. That you should here repent you, 
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The odors are at hand ; and, by their show, 
You shall know all that you are like to know. 

The. This fellow doth not stand upon points. 

Lys. He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt ; he knows 
not the stop. A good moral, my lord : it is not enough to 
speak, but to speak true. 

The. Who is next ? 

Enter Pyramus and Thisbe, Wall, Moonshine, and Lion, 

as in dumb show. 
Prol. Gentles, perchance you wonder at this show ; 

But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
This man is Pyramus, if you would know ; 

This beauteous lady Thisby is, certain. 
This man, with lime and rough-cast, doth present 

Wall, that vile Wall which did these lovers sunder ; 
And through Wall's chink, poor souls, they are content 

To whisper, at the which let no man wonder. 
This man, with lanthorn, dog, and bush of thorn, 

Presenteth Moonshine ; for, if you will know, 
By moonshine did these lovers think no scorn 

To meet at Ninus' tomb, there, there to woo. 
This grisly beast, which Lion hight by name, 
The trusty Thisby, coming first by night, 
Did scare away, or rather did affright ; 
And, as she fled, her mantle she did fall, 

Which Lion vile with bloody mouth did stain. 
Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth and tall, 

And finds his trusty Thisby' s mantle slain ; 
Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 

He bravely broach' d his boiling bloody breast ; 
And Thisby, tarrying in mulberry shade, 

His dagger drew, and died. For all the rest, 
Let Lion, Moonshine, Wall, and lovers twain, 
At large discourse, while here they do remain. 

[Exeunt Prologue, Thisbe, Lion, and Moonshine. 

The. I wonder, if the lion be to speak. 

Dem. No wonder, my lord ; one lion may, when many 
asses do. 

Wall. In this same interlude it doth befall 
That I, one Snout by name, present a wall : 
And such a wall, as I would have you think, 
That had in it a crannied hole or chink, 
Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thisby, 
Did whisper often very secretly. 
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This loam, this rough-cast, and this stone doth show 
That I am that same wall ; the truth is so ; 
And this the cranny is, right and sinister. 
Through which the fearful lovers are to whisper. 

The. Would you desire lime and hair to speak better ? 

Dem. It is the wittiest partition that ever I heard dis- 
course, my lord. 

The. Pyramus draws near the wall : silence ! 

Enter Pyramus. 

Pyr. grim-look' d night ! night with hue so black I 

night, which ever art when day is not I 
night / night / alack, alack, alack ! 

1 fear my Thisby' s promise is forgot. 
And thou, wdll / sweet ! lovely wall ! 

Thai stand 9 st between her fathers ground and mine ; 
Thou wall, wall I sweet, and lovely wall ! 

Show me thy chink to blink through with mine eyne. 

[Wall holds up his fingers. 
Thanks, courteous wall : Jove shield thee well for this I 

But what see I? No Thisby do I see. 
O wicked wall / through whom I see no bliss ; 

Curs' d be thy stones for thus deceiving me 1 

The. The wall, methinks, being sensible, should curse 
again. 

Pyr. No, in truth, sir, he should not. " Deceiving me," 
is Thisby's cue : she is to enter now, and I am to spy her 
through the wall. You shall see, it will fall pat as I told you. 
Yonder she comes. 

Enter Thisbe. 

This. wall I full often hast thou heard my moans, 

For parting my fair Pyramus and me : 
My cherry lips have often kiss'd thy stones, 

Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in thee. 

Pra. J see a voice : now will I to the chink, 

To spy an I can hear my Thisby's face. 
Thisby I 

This. My love I thou art my love, I think. 

Pyr. Think what thou wilt, I am thy lovers grace ; 
And, like Limander, am I trusty still. 

This. And I like Helen, till the Fates me kill. 

Pyr. Not Shafalus to Procrus was so true. 

This. As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you. 

Pyr. 1 kiss me through the hole of this vile wall. 

This. / kiss the wall's hole, not your lips at all. 
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Pyr. Wilt thou at Ninny's tomb meet me straightway? 

This. 'Tide life, 'tide death, I come without delay 

[Exeunt Pyramus and Thisbe. 

Wall. Thus have I, Wall, my part discharged so ; 
And, being done, thus Wall away doth go [Exit. 

Enter Lion and Moonshine. 
Lion. You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear 

The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor, 
May now perchance both quake and tremble here, 

When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 
Then know that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
A lion-fell, nor else no lion's dam : 
For, if I should as lion come in strife 
Into this place, 'twere pity on my life. 

The. A very gentle beast, and of a good conscience. 

Moon. This lanthorn doth the horned moon present ; 
Myself the man f the moon do seem to be. 

The. This is the greatest error of all the rest. The man 
should be put into the lanthorn : how is it else the man i' 
the moon ? 

Hip. I am aweary of this moon : would he would change ! 

Lys. Proceed, Moon. 

Moon. All that I have to say, is, to tell you that the 
lan&orn is the moon ; I, the man in the moon ; this thorn- 
bush, my thorn-bush ; and this dog, my dog. 

Dem. Why, all these should be in the lanthorn ; for all 
these are in the moon. But, silence ! here comes Thisbe. 

Enter Thisbe. 

This. This is old Ninny's tomb. Where is my love ? 
Lion. (Roaring). Oh — . [Thisbe runs off. 

Dem. Well roared, lion. 
The. Well run, Thisbe. 

Hip. Well shone, Moon. Truly, the moon shines with a 
good grace. 

[The Lion tears Thisbe's mantle, and exit. 
The. Well moused, Lion. 
Dem. And then came Pyramus. 
Lys. And so the lion vanished. 

Enter Pyramus. 

Pyr. Sweet moon, I thank thee for thy sunny beams ; 

I thank thee, moon, for shining now so bright, 
For by thy gracious, golden, glittering streams, 

I trust to taste of truest Thisby's sighL 
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Bid stay, O spite! 
But mark, poor knight, 
What dreadful dole is here! 
Eyes do you see? 
How can it be? 
O dainty duck ! O dear/ 
Thy mantle good, 
What! stain'd with blood! 
Approach, ye Furies fell ! 
O Fates, come, come, 
Cut thread and thrum ; 
Quoit, crush, conclude, and quell! 
Teds. This passion, and the death of a dear friend, would 
go near to make a man look sad. 

Hep. Beshrew my heart, bat I pity the man. 
Pyr. ! wherefore, Nature, didst thou lions frame? 

Since lion vile hath here deflowered my dear ? 
Which is — no, no — which was the fairest dame 
That liifd, that hnfd, that lifd, thai look' d with cheer. 

Come tears, confound; 
Out, sword, and wound: 
Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. [Stabs himsdf. 

Now am I dead, 
Now am I fled ; 
My soul is in the iky : 
Tongue, lose thy light! 
Moon, take thy flight! [Exit Moonshine. 
Now die, die, die, die, die. [Dies. 

The. With the help of a surgeon, he might yet recover, 
and yet prove an ass. 

Hi. How chance Moonshine is gone before Thisbe comes 
back and finds her lover ? 

The. She wiD find him by starlight. Here she comes; 
and her passion ends the play. 

Re-enter Thisbe. 

This. Asleep, my love? 

What, dead, my dove? 
O Pyrantus, arise! 

Speak, Speak! Quite dmmb? 

Dead, dead! A tomb 
Must cover thy sweet eyes. 

These lUy lips, 

This chary nose. 
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These yellow cowslip cheeks, 
Are gone, are gone : 
Lovers, make moan! 
His eyes were green as leeks. 
0, Sisters Three, 
Come, come to me, 
With hands as pale as milk ; 
Lay them in gore, 
Since you have shore 
With shears his thread of silk. 
Tongue, not a word : 
Come, trusty sword : 
Come, blade, my breast imbrue : [Stabs herself. 

And farewell, friends ; 
Thus Thisby ends 
Adieu, adieu, adieu. [Dies. 

The. Moonshine and Lion are left to bury the dead. 
Dem. Ay, and Wall too, 

Bot. No, I assure you ; the wall is down that parted 
their fathers. Will it please you to see the epilogue, or to 
hear a Bergomask dance between two of our company ? 

The. No epilogue, I pray you ; for your play needs no 
excuse. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act I. 

Scene II. — Belmont. A Room in Portia's House. 
Enter Portia and Nerissa. 

Por. By my truth, Nerissa, my little body is aweary of 
this great world. 

Ner. You would be, sweet madam, if your miseries were 
in the same abundance as your good fortunes are : and yet, 
for aught I see, they are as sick that surfeit with too much 
as they that starve with nothing. It is no mean happiness 
therefore, to be seated in the mean : superfluity comes sooner 
by white hairs, but competency lives longer. 

Por. Good sentences and well pronounced. 

Ner. They would be better if well followed. 

Por. If to do were as easy as to know what were good 
to do, chapels had been churches, and poor men's cottages 
princes' palaces. It is a good divine that follows his own 
instructions : I can easier teach twenty what were good to be 
done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching. 
But this reasoning is not in the fashion to choose me a husband. 
O me, the word " choose ! " I may neither choose whom I 
would nor refuse whom I dislike ; so is the will of a living 
daughter curbed by the will of a dead father. Is it not hard, 
Nerissa, that I cannot choose one nor refuse none ? 

Ner. Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men at 
their death have good inspirations ; therefore, the lottery 
that he hath devised in these three chests of gold, silver, and 
lead, whereof who chooses his meaning chooses you, will, 
no doubt, never be chosen by any rightly but one who you 
shall rightly love. But what warmth is there in your affection 
towards any of these princely suitors that are already come? 

Por. I pray thee, over-name them, and as thou namest 
them, I will describe them ; and, according to my description, 
level at my "affection. 

s.r. c 
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Ner. First, there is the Neapolitan prince. 

Por. Ah, that's a colt indeed, for he doth nothing but 
talk of his horse ; and he makes it a great appropriation to 
his own good parts that he can shoe him himself. 

Ner. Then is there the County Palatine. 

Por. He doth nothing but frown, as who should say, " An 
you will not 'have me, choose." He hears merry tales, and 
smiles not : I fear he will prove the weeping philosopher 
when he grows old, being so full of unmannerly sadness in 
his youth. I had rather be married to a death's-head with 
a bone in his mouth than to either of these. God defend me 
from these two ! 

Ner. How say you by the French lord, Monsieur Le Bon ? 

Por. God made him, and therefore let him pass for a man. 

Ner. How like you the young German, the Duke of 
Saxony's nephew ? 

Por. Very vilely in the morning, when he is sober, and 
most vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk : when he is 
best, he is a little worse than a man, and when he is worst, he 
is little better than a beast. An the worst fall that ever fell 
I hope I shall make shift to go without him. 

Ner. If he should offer to choose, and choose the right 
casket, you should refuse to perform your father's will, if 
you should refuse to accept him. 

Por. Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray thee, set a 
deep glass of Rhenish wine on the contrary casket, for, if the 
devil be within and that temptation without, I know he will 
choose it. I will do anything, Nerissa, ere I will be married 
to a sponge. 

Ner. You need not fear, lady, the having any of these 
lords ; they have acquainted me with their determinations ; 
which is, indeed, to return to their home and to trouble you 
with no more suit. 

Por. I am glad this parcel of wooers are so reasonable, for 
there is not one among them but I dote on his very absence, 
and I pray God grant them a fair departure. 

Ner. Do you not remember, lady, in your father's time, 
a Venetian, a scholar and a soldier, that came hither in the 
company of the Marquis of Montferrat ? 

Por. Yes, yes : it was Bassanio ; as I think he was so 
called. 

Ner. True, madam : he, of all the men that ever my 
foolish eyes looked upon, was the best deserving a fair lady. 

Por, I remember him well, and I remember him worthy 
of thy praise. 
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Enter a Servant. 
How now ! what news ? 

Serv. The four strangers seek for you, madam, to take 
their leave ; and there is a forerunner come from a fifth, the 
Prince of Morocco, who brings word the prince his master will 
be here to-night. , 

Por. If I could bid the fifth welcome with so good heart 
as I can bid the other four farewell, I should be glad of his 
approach. 

Come, Nerissa. Sirrah, go before. 

Whiles we shut the gate upon one wooer, another knocks 
at the door. [Exeunt. 



Scene III. — Venice. A public Place. 

Enter Bassanio and Shylock. 

Shy. Three thousand ducats ; well ? 

Bass. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months ; well ? 

Bass. For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall be 
bound. 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound ; well ? 

Bass. May you stead me ? Will you pleasure me ? 
Shall I know your answer ? 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, for three months, and 
Antonio bound. 

Bass. Your answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good man. 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 

Shy. Ho, no, no, no, no : my meaning in saying he is 
a good man is to have you understand me that he is sufficient. 
Yet his means are in supposition : he hath an argosy bound 
to Tripolis, another to the Indies ; I understand moreover 
upon the Rialto, he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth for 
England, and other ventures he hath, squandered abroad. 
But ships are but boards, sailors but men : there be land- 
rats and water-rats, land-thieves, and water-thieves, — I 
mean pirates, — and then there is the peril of waters, winds, 
and rocks. The man is, notwithstanding, sufficient. Three 
thousand ducats ; I think, I may take his bond. 

Bass. Be assured you may. 

Shy. I will be assured I may ; and, that I may be assured, 
I will bethink me. May I speak with Antonio ? 

Bass. If it please you to dine with us. 
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Shy. Yes, to smell pork ; to eat of the habitation which 
your prophet the Nazarite conjured the devil into. I will 
buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, 
and so following ; but I will not eat with you, drink with 
you, nor pray with you. What news on the Rialto ? Who 
is he comes here ? 

Enter Antonio. 

Bass. This is Signior Antonio. 

Shy. (Aside). How like a fawning publican he looks ! 
I hate him for he is a Christian ; 
But more for that in low simplicity 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our sacred nation, and he rails, 
Even there where merchants most do congregate. 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe, 
If I forgive him ! 

Bass. Shylock, do you hear ? 

F Shy. I am debating of my present store, 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 
I cannot instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand ducats. What of that ? 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 
Will furnish me. But soft ! how many months 
Do you desire ? (To Antonio). Rest you fair, good signior ; 
Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 

Ant. Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow 
By taking nor by giving of excess, 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 
I'll break a custom. (To Bassanio.) Is he yet possessed 
How much ye would ? 

Shy. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

Ant. And for three months. 

Shy. I had forgot ; three months ; you told me so. 
Well, then, your bond ; and let me see. But hear you ; 
Methought you said you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. 

Ant. I do never use it. 

Shy. Three thousand ducats ; 'tis a good round sum. 
Three months from twelve, then let me see the rate. 

Ant. Well, Shylock, shall we be beholding to you ? 
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Shy. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances : 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 
You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
And spet upon my Jewish gaberdine, 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears you need my help : 
Go to then ; you come to me, and you say, 
" Shylock, we would have moneys : " you say so ; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold : moneys is your suit. 
What should I say to you ? Should I not say, 
" Hath a dog money ? Is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats ? " or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With bated breath, and whispering humbleness, 
Say this : — 

" Fair sir, you spet on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurn* d me such a day ; another time 
You call'd me dog ; and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much moneys ? " 

Ant. I am as like to call thee so again, 
To spet on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends, — for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ? — 
But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 
Who if he break, thou may'st with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

Shy. Why, look you, how you storm 

I would be friends with you, and have your love, 
Forget the shames that you have stain' d me with, 
Supply your present wants, and take no doit 
Of usance for my moneys, and you'll not hear me : 
This is kind I offer. ! 

Ant. This were kindness, 

Shy. This kindness will I show. 

Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond ; and, in a merry sport, 
If you repay me not on such a day, 
In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Expiess'd in the condition, let the forfeit 
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Be nominated for an equal pound 

Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 

In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

Ant. Content, i' faith : I'll seal to such a bond, 
And say there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Bass. You shall not seal to such a bond for me : 
I'll rather dwell in my necessity. 

Ant. Why, fear not, man ; I will not forfeit it : 
Within these two months, that's a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shy. O father Abram f what these Christians are, 
Whose own hard dealing teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others. Pray you, tell me this ; 
If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 
A pound of man's flesh, taken from a man, 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say, 
To buy his favour, I extend this friendship : 
If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu ; 
And, for my love, I pray you wrong me not. 

Ant. Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 

Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary's ; 
Give him direction for this merry bond, 
And I will go and purse the ducats straight, 
See to my house, left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave, and presently 
I will be with you. 

Ant. Hie thee, gentle Jew. [Exit Shylock. 

This Hebrew will turn Christian : he grows kind.' 

Bass. I like not fair terms and a villain's mind. 

Ant. Come on : in this there can be no dismay ; 
My ships come home a month before the day. [Exeunt. 



Act II. 

Scat* II. — Venice. A Street. 

Enter Launceiot Gobbo. 

Laun. Certainly my conscience will serve me to run from 
this Jew my master. The fiend is at mine elbow, and tempts 
me, saying to me, " Gobbo, Launcelot Gobbo, good Launce- 
lot," or "good Gobbo," or "good Launcelot Gobbo, use 
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your legs, take the start, run away." My conscience says, 
" No ; take heed, honest Launcelot ; take heed, honest 
Gobbo ; " or, as aforesaid, " honest Launcelot Gobbo ; do 
not run; scorn running with thy heels." Well, the most 
courageous fiend bids me pack : " Via I " says the fiend ; 
" away ! " says the fiend ; " for the heavens, rouse up a brave 
mind," says the fiend, " and run." Well, my conscience, 
hanging about the neck of my heart, says very wisely to me, 
" My honest friend Launcelot, being an honest man's son," — 
or rather an honest woman's son ; — well, my conscience says, 
" Launcelot, budge not." " Budge," says the fiend. " Budge 
not," says my conscience. " Conscience," say I, " you 
counsd well ; " " Fiend, say I, " you counsel well : " to be 
ruled by my conscience, I should stay with the Jew my 
master, who, God bless the mark ! is a kind of devil ; and, to 
run away from the Jew, I should be ruled by the fiend, who, 
saving your reverence, is the devil himself. Certainly, the 
Jew is the very devil incarnal ; and, in my conscience, my 
conscience is but a kind of hard conscience, to offer to counsel 
me to stay with the Jew. The fiend gives the more friendly 
counsd : I will run, fiend ; my heels are at your command- 
ment ; I will run. 

Enter Old Gobbo, with a basket. 

Goi. Master young man, you ; I pray you, which is the 
way to Master Jew's ? < 

Law. (Aside). O heavens ! this is my true-begotten father, 
who, being more than sand-blind, high-gravel blind, knows me 
not : I will try confusions with him. 

Gcb. Master young gentleman, I pray you, which is the 
way to Master Jew's ? 

Laun. Turn up on your right hand at the next turning, 
but, at the next turning of all, on your left ; marry, at the 
verj next turning, turn of no hand, but turn down indirectly 
to toe Jew's house. 

Gob. 'Twill be a hard way to hit. • Can you tell me whether 
one Launcelot, that dwells with him, dwell with him or no ? 

Iaun. Talk you of young Master Launcelot ? (Aside.) 
Mark me now; now will I raise the waters. Talk you of 
yoing Master Launcelot ? 

Sob. No master, sir, but a poor man's son : his father, 
though I say it, is an honest, exceeding poor man, and, God 
bt thanked, well to live. 

Laun. Well, let his father be what a' will, we talk of young 
laster Launcelot. 
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Gob. Your worship's friend, and Launcelot, sir. 

Laun. But I pray you, ergo, old man, ergo, I beseech you, 
talk you of young Master Launcelot ? 

Gob. Of Launcelot, an't please your mastership. 

Laun. Ergo, Master Launcelot. Talk not of Master 
Launcelot, father; for the young gentleman, — according to 
Fates and Destinies and such odd sayings, the Sisters Three 
and such branches of learning, — is, indeed, deceased ; or, as you 
would say in plain terms, gone to heaven. 

Gob. Marry, God forbid ! the boy was the very stiff of 
my age, my very prop. 

Laun. (Aside). Do I look like a cudgel or a hovel-pst, a 
staff or a prop ? Do you know me, father ? 

Gob. Alack the day ! I know you not, young gentliman : 
but I pray you, tell me, is my boy — God rest his soul,-*-alive 
or dead ? 

Laun. Do you not know me, father ? 

Gob. Alack sir, I am sand-blind ; I know you not 

Laun. Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you might 
fail of the knowing me : it is a wise father that knows hs own 
child. Well, old man, I will tell you news of your son. Give 
me your blessing ; truth will come to light ; murder cannot 
be had long ; a man's son may, but, in the end, truth wil out. 

Gob. Pray you, sir, stand up. I am sure you aie not 
Launcelot, my boy. 

Laun. Pray you, let's have no more fooling about ii, but 
give me your blessing : I am Launcelot, your boy that was, 
your son that is, your child that shall be. 

Gob. I cannot think you are my son. 

Laun. I know not what I shall think of that ; but \ am 
Launcelot, the Jew's man, and I am sure Margery your wife 
is my mother. 

Gob. Her name is Margery, indeed: Lord worshijped 
might he be ! what a beard hast thou got ! thou hast got Sore 
hair on thy chin than Dobbin my thill-horse has on his ta^. 

Laun. It should seem then that Dobbin's tail gnws 
backward : I am sure he had more hair on his tail than I h\ve 
on my face, when I last saw him. ' 

Gob. Lord! how art thou changed. How didst ttou 
and thy master agree ? I have brought him a preseit. 
How 'gree you now ! 

Laun. Well, well : but, for mine own part, as I have stt 
up my rest to run away, so I will not rest till I have run sonfe 
ground. My master's a very Jew : give him a present ! givt 
him a halter : I am famished in his service ; you may tel 
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every finger I have with my ribs. Father, I am glad you are 
come : give me your present to one Master Bassanio, who, 
indeed, gives rare new liveries. If I serve not him, I will 
run as far as God has any ground. O rare fortune ! here comes 
the man : to him, father ; for I am a Jew, if I serve the Jew 
any longer. 

Enter Bassanio, with Leonardo, and other Followers. 

Bass. You may do so ; but let it be so hasted that supper 
be ready at the very furthest by five of the clock. See these 
letters delivered ; put the liveries to making ; and desire 
Gratiano to come anon to my lodging. [Exit a Servant. 

Laun. To him, father, 

Gob. God bless your worship ! 

Bass. Gramercy ! wouldst thou aught with me ? 

Gob. Here's my son, sir, a poor boy, — 

Laun. Not a poor boy, sir, but the rich Jew's man ; that 
would, sir, — as my father shall specify, — 

Gob. He hath a great infection, sir, as one would say, to 
serve, — 

Laun. Indeed, short and the long is, I serve the Jew, 
and have a desire, as my father shall specify, — 

Gob. His master and he, saving your worship's reverence, 
are scarce cater-cousins, — 

Laun. To be brief, the very truth is that the Jew having 
done me wrong, doth cause me, — as my father, being, I 
hope, an old man, shall frutify unto you, — 

Gob. I have here a dish of doves that I would bestow 
upon your worship, and my suit is, — 

Laun. In very brief, the suit is impertinent to myself, 
as your worship shall know by this honest old man ; and, 
though I say it, though old man, yet poor man, my father. 

Bass. One speak for both. What would you ? 

Laun. Serve you, sir. 

Gob. That is the very defect of the matter, sir. 

Bass. I know thee well ; thou hast obtain'd thy suit : 
Shylock thy master spoke with me this day, 
And hath preferred thee, if it be preferment 
To leave a rich Jew's service, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentleman. 

Laun. The old proverb is very well parted between my 
master Shylock and you, sir : you have the grace of God, sir, 
and he hath enough. 

Bass. Thou speak'st it well. Go, father, with thy son. 
Take leave of thy old master, and inquire 
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My lodging out. (To his followers). Give him a livery 
More guarded than his fellows' : see it done. 

Laun. Father, in. I cannot get a service, no; I have 
ne'er a tongue in my head. Well, if Fortune be a woman, 
she's a good wench for this gear. Father, come ; I'll take 
my leave of the Jew in the twinkling of an eye. 

[Exeunt Launcelot and Old Gobbo. 

Act III. 

Scene I. — Venice. A Street. 

Salar. How npw, Shylock ! what news among the mer- 
chants ? 

Shy. You knew, none so well, none so well as you, of my 
daughter's flight. 

Salar. That's certain : I, for my part, knew the tailor 
that made the wings she flew withal. 

Salan. And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird was 
fledged. 

Salar. But tell us, do you hear whether Antonio have 
had any loss at sea or no ? 

Shy. There I have another bad match : a bankrupt, a 
prodigal, who dare scarce show his head on the Rialto ; a 
beggar, that used to come so smug upon the mart ; let him 
look to his bond : he was wont to call me usurer ; let him look 
to his bond : he was wont to lend money for a Christian 
courtesy ; let him look to his bond. 

Salar. Why, I am sure, if he forfeit thou wilt not take 
his flesh ; what's that good for ? 

Shy. To bait fish withal : if it will feed nothing else, it 
will feed my revenge. He hath disgraced me, and hindered 
me half a million, laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, 
scorned my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, 
heated mine enemies ; and what's the reason ? I am a Jew.^ 
Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions ? fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer, as a Christian is ? If you prick us, do 
we not bleed ? if you tickle us, do we not laugh ? if you poison 
us, do we not die ? and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge ? 
If we are like you in the rest, we will resemble you in that. 
If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility ? Revenge. 
If a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be by 
Christian example ? Why, revenge. The villany you teach 
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me I will execute, and it shall go hard but I will better the 
instruction. 

Enter Tubal. 

Salar. Here comes another of the tribe : a third cannot 
be matched, unless the devil himself turn Jew. 

[Exit Salarino. 

Shy. How now, Tubal ! what news from Genoa ? Hast 
thou found my daughter ? 

Tub. I often came where I did hear of her, but cannot find 
her. 

Shy. Why, there, there, there ! a diamond gone, cost me 
two thousand ducats in Frankfort! The curse never fell 
upon our nation till now ; I never felt it till now : two thousand 
ducats in that ; and other precious, precious jewels. I would 
my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear ! 
would she were hearsed at my foot, and the ducats in her 
coffin ! No news of them ? Why, so : and I know not what's 
spent in the search : Why thou — loss upon loss ! the thief 
gone with so much, and so much to find the thief ; and no 
satisfaction, no revenge : nor no ill luck stirring but what lights 
on my shoulders ; no sighs but of my breathing ; no tears 
but of my shedding. 

Tub. Yes, other men have ill luck too. Antonio, as I 
heard in Genoa, — 

Shy. What, what, what ? ill luck, ill luck ? 

Tub. — hath an argosy cast away, coming from Tripolis. 

Shy. I thank God ! I thank God ! Is it true ? is it true ? 

Tub. I spoke with some of the sailors that escaped the 
wrack. 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal. Good news, good news ! 
ha, ha ! Where ? in Genoa ? 

Tub. Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, one night, 
fourscore ducats. 

Shy. Thou stick'st a dagger in me : I shall never see my 
gold again : fourscore ducats at a sitting ! fourscore ducats ! 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio's creditors in my 
cortipany to Venice, that swear he cannot choose but break. 

Shy. I am very glad of it : I'll plague him ; I'll torture 
him : I am glad of it. 

Tub. One of them showed me a ring that he had of your 
daughter for a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her ! Thou torturest me, Tubal : it was 
my turquoise ; I had it of Leah when I was a bachelor ; I 
would not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys. 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone. 
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Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true. Go, Tubal, fee 
me an officer ; bespeak him a fortnight before. I will have 
the heart of him, if he forfeit ; fpr, were he out of Venice, I 
can make what merchandise I will. Go, go, Tubal, and 
meet me at our synagogue, Tubal ; go, good Tubal ; at our 
synagogue, Tubal. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. — Belmont. A Room in Portia's House. 
Enter Bassanio, Portia, Gratiano, Nerissa, and Attendants. 

Por. I pray you, tarry : pause a day or two 
Before you hazard ; for, in choosing wrong, 
I lose your company : therefore, forbear awhile. 
There's something tells me, but it is not love, 
I would not lose you ; and you know yourself, 
Hate counsels not in such a quality. 
I would detain you here some month or two 
Before you venture for me. I could teach you 
How to choose right, but then I am forsworn ; 
So will I never be : so may you miss me ; 
But if you do, you'll make me wish a sin, 
That I had been forsworn. 
I speak too long ; but 'tis to peise the time, 
To eke it and to draw it out in length, 
To stay you from election. 

Bass. Let me choose ; 

For as I am, I live upon the rack. 
But let me to my fortune and the caskets. 

Por. Away then ! I am lock'd in one of them : 
If you do love me, you will find me out. 
Nerissa and the rest, stand all aloof. 
Let music sound while he doth make his choice ; 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 
Fading in music. 
[A Song, whilst Bassanio comments on the caskets to himself.] 

TeU me where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart or in the head ? 

How begot, how nourished ? 
Reply, reply. 

It is engender* d in the eyes, 

With gazing fed ; and fancy dies 

In the cradle where it lies. 

Let us all ring fancy's knell : 
I'll begin it, — Ding, dong, bell. 
All. Ding, dong, bell. 

Bass. So may the outward shows be least themselves : 
The world is still deceiv'd with ornament. 
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In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being season' d with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil ? In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 
Thus oriiament is but the gulled shore 
To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word, 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest. Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee ; 
Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
'Tween man and man : but thou, thou meagre lead, 
Which rather threat'nest than dost promise aught, 
Thy plainness moves me more than eloquence, 
And here choose I : joy be the consequence ! 
Por. (Aside). How all the other passions fleet to air. 

love ! be moderate ; allay thy ecstasy ; 

In measure rain thy joy ; scant this excess ; 

1 feel too much thy blessing ; make it less, 
For fear I surfeit ! 

Bass. What find I here ? 

[Opening the leaden casket. 
Fair Portia's counterfeit ! 

Here's the scroll, 
The continent and summary of my fortune. 

You that choose not by the view, 
Chance as fair and choose as true I 
Since this fortune falls to you, 
Be content and seek no new. 
If you be well pleas' d with this 
And hold your fortune for your bliss 
Turn you where your lady is 
And claim her with a loving kiss. 



A gentle scroll. Fair lady, by your leave ; 



I come by note, to give and to receive. 
As doubtful whether what I see be true, 
Until confirm'd, sign'd, ratified by you. 

Por. You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I stand, 
Such as I am : though for myself alone 
I would not be ambitious in my wish, 
To wish myself much better ; yet, for you 
I would be trebled twenty times myself ; 



[Kissing her. 
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A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 
More rich ; 

That only to stand high in your account, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account : but the full sum of me 
Is sum of nothing ; which, to term in gross, 
Is an unlesson'd girl, unschool'd, unpractis'd ; 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn ; happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all is that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myself and what is mine to you and yours 
Is now converted ; but now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 
Queen o'er myself ; and even now, but now, 
This house, these servants, and this same myself 
Are yours, my lord. I give them with this ring ; 
Which when you part from, lose, or give away, 
Let it presage the ruin of your love, 
And be my vantage to exclaim on you. 

Bass. Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood speaks to you in my veins. 

But when this ring 
Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence ; 
O ! then be bold to say Bassanio's dead. 
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AS YOU LIKE IT 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act I. 
Scene III. — A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Celia and Rosalind. 

Cel. Why, cousin ! why, Rosalind ! Cupid have mercy ! 
Not a word ? 

Ros. Not one to throw at a dog. 
O, how full of briers is this working-day world ! 

Cel. They are but burrs, cousin, thrown upon thee in 
holiday foolery : if we walk not in the trodden paths, our 
very petticoats will catch them. 

Ros. I could shake them off my coat : these burrs are 
in my heart. 

Cel. Hem them away. 

Ros. I would try, if I could cry " hem," and have him. 

Cel. Come, come ; wrestle with thy affections. 

Ros. O ! they take the part of a better wrestler than 
myself! 

Cel. Is it possible, on such a sudden, you should fall 
into so strong a liking with old Sir Rowland's youngest son ? 

Ros. The duke my father loved his father dearly. 

Cel. Doth it therefore ensue that you should love his son 
dearly ? By this kind of chase, I should hate him, for my 
father hated his father dearly ; yet I hate not Orlando. 

Ros. No, faith, hate him not, for my sake* 

Cel. Why should I not ? doth he not deserve well ? 

Ros. Let me love him for that ; and do you love him, 
because I do. Lode, here comes the duke. 

Cel. With his eyes full' of anger. 

Enter Duke Frederick, with Lord*. 

Duke F. Mistress, dispatch you with your safest haste, 
And get you from our court. 

Ros. Me, unde? 
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Duke F. You, cousin : 

Within these ten days if that thou be'st found 
So near our public court as twenty miles, 
Thou diest for it. 

Ros. I do beseech your Grace, 

Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with me. 
If with myself I hold intelligence, 
Or have acquaintance with mine own desires, 
If that I do not dream or be not frantic, — 
As I do trust I am not, — then, dear uncle, 
Never so much as in a thought unborn 
Did I offend your highness. 

Duke F. Thus do all traitors : 

If their purgation did consist in words, 
They are as innocent as grace itself : 
Let it suffice thee that I trust thee not. 

Ros. Yet your mistrust cannot make me a traitor : 
Tell me whereon the likelihood depends. 

Duke F. Thou art thy father's daughter ; there's enough. 

Ros. So was I when your highness took his dukedom ; 
So was I when your highness banish' d him. 
Treason is not inherited, my lord ; 
Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 
What's that to me ? my father was no traitor : 
Then, good my liege, mistake me not so much 
To think my poverty is treacherous. 

Cel. Dear sovereign, hear me speak. 

Duke F. Ay, Celia ; we stay'd her for your sake ; 
Else had she with her father rang'd along. 

Cel. I did not then entreat to have her stay : 
It was your pleasure and your own remorse. 
I was too young that time to value her ; 
But now I know her : if she be a traitor, 
Why so am I ; we still have slept together, 
Rose at an instant, learn' d, play'd, eat together ; 
And wheresoe'er we went, like Juno's swans, 
Still we went coupled and inseparable. 

Duke F. She is too subtle for thee ; and her smoothness. 
Her very silence and her patience, 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 
TTiou art a fool : she robs thee of thy name ; 
And tjiou wilt show more bright and seem more virtuous 
When she is gone. Then open not thy lips : 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 
Which I have pass'd upon her ; she is banish' d. 
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Cel. Pronounce that sentence then, on me, my liege : 
I cannot live out of her company. 

Duke F. You are a fool. You, niece, provide yourself : 
If you outstay the time, upon mine honour, 
And in the greatness of my word, you die. 

[Exeunt Duke Frederick and Lords. 

Cel. O my poor Rosalind ! whither wilt thou go ? 
Wilt thou change fathers ? I will give thee mine. 
I charge thee, be not thou more griev'd than I am. 

Ros. I have more cause. 

Cel. Thou hast not, cousin ; 

Prithee, be cheerful ; know'st thou not, the duke 
Hath banish' d me, his daughter ? 

Ros. That he hath not. 

Cel. No, hath not ? Rosalind lacks then the love 
Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one : 
Shall we be sunder' d ? shall we part, sweet girl ? 
No : let my father seek another heir. 
Therefore devise with me how we may fly, 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us : 
And do not seek to take your change upon you, 
To bear your griefs yourself and leave me out ; 
For, by this heaven, now at our sorrows pale, 
Say what thou canst, I'll go along with thee. 

Ros. Why, whither shall we go ? 

Cel. To seek my uncle in the forest of Arden. 

Ros. Alas, what danger will it be to us, 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so far ! 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 

Cel. I'll put myself in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber smirch my face ; 
The like do you : so shall we pass along 
And never stir assailants. 

Ros. Were it not better, 

Because that I am more than common tall, 
That I did suit me all points like a man ? 
A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 
A boar-spear in my hand ; and, — in my heart 
lie there what hidden woman's fear there will, — 
We'll have a swashing and a martial outside, 
As many other mannish cowards have 
That do outface it with their semblances, 

Cel. What shall I call thee when thou art a man ? 

Ros. Ill have no worse a name than Jove's own page, 

s.r. d 
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And therefore look you call me Ganymede. 
But what will you be calTd ? 

Cel. Something that hath a reference to my state : 
No longer Celia, but Aliena. 

Ros. But, cousin, what if we assay* d to steal 
The clownish fool out of your father's court ? 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel ? 

Cel He'll go along o'er the wide world with me ; 
Leave me alone to woo him. Let's away, 
And get our jewels and our wealth together, 
Devise the fittest time and safest way 
To hide us from pursuit that will be made 
After my flight. Now go we in content 
To liberty and not to banishment. [Exeunt. 



Act III. 

Scene II. — The Forest of Ardent 
Enter Celia, reading a paper. 
Ros. Here comes my sister reading. 

Cel. Why should this a desert be ? 

For it is unpeopled ? No ; 
Tongues I'll hang on every tree, 

That shall civil sayings show. 
But upon the fairest boughs, 

Or at every sentence 1 end, 
Will I Rosalinda write : 

Teaching all that read to know 
The quintessence of every sprite 

Heaven would in little show. 
Thus Rosalind of many parts. 

By heavenly synod was devis'd, 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 

To have the touches dearest priz'd. 
Heaven would that she these gifts should have, 
And I to live and die her slave. 

Ros. O most gentle pulpiter! what tedious homily of 
love have you wearied your parishioners withal, and never 
cried, " Have patience, good people t w 

Cel. Didst thou hear these verses ? 

Ros. O, yes, I heard them all, and more too ; for some 
of them had in them more feet than the verses would bear. 

Cel. That's no matter : the feet might bear the verses. 

Ros. Ay, but the feet were lame, and could not bear 
themselves without the verse, and therefore stood lamely 
in the verse. 
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Cel. But didst thou hear without wondering, how thy 
name should be hanged and carved upon these trees ? 

Ros. I was seven of the nine days out of the wonder 
before you came ; for look here what I found on a palm- 
tree : I was never so be-rimed since Pythagoras' time, that 
I was an Irish rat, which I can hardly remember. 

Cel. Trow you who hath done this ? 

Ros. It is a man ? 

Cel. And a chain, that you once wore, about his neck. 
Change you colour ? 

Ros. I prithee, who ? 

Cel. O Lord, Lord ! it is a hard matter for friends to 
meet; but mountains may be removed with earthquakes 
and so encounter. 

Ros. Nay, but who is it ? 

Cel. Is it possible ? 
r Ros. Nay, I prithee now, with most petitionary vehe- 
mence, tell me who it is. 

Cel. O wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful won- 
derful ! and yet again wonderful ! and after that, out of all 
whooping ! 

Ros. Good my complexion ! dost thou think, though I 
am caparison'd like a man, I have a doublet and hose in my 
disposition ? One inch of delay more is a South-sea of dis- 
covery ; I prithee, tell me who is it quickly, and speak apace. 

Cel. It is young Orlando, that tripped up the wrestler's 
heels and your heart both, in an instant. 

Ros. Nay, but the devil take mocking : speak, sad brow 
and true maid. 

Cel. I' faith, coz, 'tis he. 

Ros. Orlando ? 

Cel. Orlando. 

Ros. Alas the day ! what shall I do with my doublet 
and hose ? What did he when thou sawest him ? What said 
he ? How looked he ? Wherein went he ? What make 
he here ? Did he. ask for me ? Where remains he ? How 
parted he with thee, and when shalt thou see him again ? 
Answer me in one word. 

Cel. You must borrow me Gargantua's mouth first : 
'tis a word too great for any mouth of this age's size. To 
say ay and no to these particulars is more than to answer 
in a catechism. 

Ros. But doth he know that I am in this forest and in 
man's apparel ? Looks he as freshly as he did the day he 
wrestled ? 
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Cel. It is as easy to count atomies as to resolve the pro- 
positions of a lover ; but take a taste of my finding him, and 
relish it with good observance. I found him under a tree, 
like a dropped acorn. 

Ros. It may well be called Jove's tree, when it drops 
forth such fruit. 

Cel. Cry " holla ! " to thy tongue, I prithee ; it curvets 
unseasonably. He was furnished like a hunter. 

Ros. O, ominous ! he comes to kill my heart. 

Cel. I would sing my song without a burthen : thou 
bringest me out of tune. 

Ros. Do you not know I am a woman ? when I think, I 
must speak. Sweet, say on. 

Cel. You bring me out. Soft ! comes he not here ? 

Ros. Tis he : slink by, and note him. 

Enter Orlando and Jaques. 

Jaq. I thank you for your company; but, good faith, 
I had as lief have been myself alone. 

Orl. And so had I ; but yet, for fashion' sake, I thank 
you too for your society. 

Jaq. God be wi' you : let's meet as little as we can. 

Orl. I do desire we may be better strangers, 

Jaq. I pray you, mar no more trees with writing love- 
songs in their barks. 

Orl. I pray you mar no more of my verses with reading 
them ill-favouredly. 

Jaq. Rosalind is your love's name ? 

Orl. Yes, just. 

Jaq. I do not like her name. 

Orl. There was no thought of pleasing you when she 
was christened. 

Jaq. What stature is she of ? 

Orl. Just as high as my heart. 

Jaq. You are full of pretty answers. Have you not 
been acquainted with goldsmiths' wives, and conn'd them 
out of rings ? 

Orl. Not so ; but I answer you right painted cloth, from 
whence you have studied your questions. 

Jaq. You have a nimble wit. I think 'twas made of 
Atalanta's heels. Will you sit down with me ? and we two 
will rail against our mistress the world, and all our misery. 

Orl. I will chide no breather in the world but myself, 
against whom I know most faults. 
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Jaq. The worst fault you have is to be in love. 

Orl. 'Tis a fault I will not change for your best virtue. 
I am weary of you. 

Jaq. By my troth, I was seeking for a fool when I found 
you. 

Orl. He is drowned in the brook : look but in, and you 
shall see him. 

Jaq. There I shall see mine own figure, 

Orl. Which I take to be either a fool or a cipher. 

Jaq. I'll tarry no longer with you. Farewell, good 
Signior Love. 

Orl. I am glad of your departure. Adieu, good Monsieur 
Melancholy. [Exit Jaques. 

Ros. I will speak to him like a saucy lackey, and under 
that habit play the knave with him. Do you hear, forester ? 

Orl. Very well : what would you ? 

Ros. I pray you, what is 't o'clock ? 

Orl. You should ask me, what time o' day ; there's no 
clock in the forest. 

Ros. Then there is no true lover in the forest ; else sighing 
every minute and groaning every hour would detect the lazy 
foot of Time as well as a clock. 

Orl. And why not the swift foot of Time ? had not that 
been as proper ? 

Ros. By no means, sir. Time travels in divers paces with 
divers persons. I'll tell you who Time ambles withal, who 
Time trots withal, who Time gallops withal, and who he stands 
still withal. 

Orl. I prithee, who doth he trot withal ? 

Ros. Marry, he trots hard with a young maid between 
the contract of her marriage and the day it is solemnized ; 
if the interim be but a se'nnight, Time's pace is so hard that 
it seems the length of seven year. 

Orl. Who ambles Time withal ? 

Ros. With a priest that lacks Latin, and a rich man that 
hath not the gout ; for the one sleeps easily because he cannot 
study, and the other lives merrily because he feels no pain ; 
the one lacking the burden of lean and wasteful learning, the 
other knowing no burden of heavy tedious penury. These* 
Time ambles withal. 

Orl. Who doth he gallop withal ? 

Ros. With a thief to the gallows ; for though he go as 
softly as foot can fall he thinks himself too soon there. 

Orl. Who stays it still withal ? 

Ros. With lawyers in the vacation; for they sleep 
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between term and term, and then they perceive not how 
Time moves. 

Orl. Where dwell you, pretty youth ? 

Ros. With this shepherdess, my sister ; here in the skirts 
of the forest, like fringe upon a petticoat. 

Orl. Are you native of this place ? 

Ros. As the cony, that you see dwell where she is kindled. 

Orl. Your accent is something finer than you could 
purchase in so removed a dwelling. 

Ros. I have been told so of many : but indeed an old re- 
ligious uncle of mine taught me to speak, who was in his 
youth an inland man ; one that knew courtship too well, for 
there he fell in love. I have heard him read many lectures 
against it ; and I thank God, I am not a woman, to be touched 
with so many giddy offences as he hath generally taxed their 
whole sex withal. 

Orl. Can you remember any of the principal evils that 
he laid to the charge of women ? 

Ros. There were none principal ; they were all like one 
another as half -pence are ; every one fault seeming monstrous 
till his fellow fault came to match it. 

Orl. I prithee, recount some of them. 

Ros. No, I will not cast away my physic, but on those 
that are sick. There is a man haunts the forest, that abuses 
our young plants with carving " Rosalind " on their barks ; 
hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies on brambles ; all, 
forsooth, deifying the name of Rosalind: if I could meet 
that fancy-monger, I would give him some good counsel, 
for he seems to have the quotidian of love upon him. 

Orl. I am he that is so love-shaked. I pray you, tell 
me your remedy. 

Ros. There is none of my uncle's marks upon you : he 
taught me how to know a man in love ; in which cage of rushes 
I am sure you are not prisoner. 

Orl. What were his marks ? 

Ros. A lean cheek, which you have not ; a blue eye and 
sunken, which you have not ; an unquestionable spirit, which 
you have not ; a beard neglected, which you have not : but 
I pardon you for that, for, simply, your having in beard is a 
younger brother's revenue. Then, your hose should, be 
ungartered, your bonnet unhanded, your sleeve unbuttoned, 
your shoe untied, and everything about you demonstrating 
a careless desolation. But you are no such man : you are 
rather point-device in your accoutrements ; as loving yourself 
than seeming the lover of any other. 
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Orl. Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe I love. 

Ros. Me believe it ! you may as soon make her that you 
love believe it ; which, I warrant, she is apter to do than 
to confess she does ; that is one of the points in the which 
women still give the he to their consciences. But, in good 
sooth, are you he that hangs the verses on the trees, wherein 
Rosalind is so admired ? 

Orl. I swear to thee, youth, by the white hand of Rosa* 
lind, I am that he, that unfortunate he. 

Ros. But are you so much in love as your rimes speak ? 

Orl. Neither rime nor reason can express how much. 

Ros. Love is merely a madness, and, I tell you, deserves 
as well a dark house and a whip as madmen do ; and the 
reason why they are not so punished and cured is, that the 
lunacy is so ordinary that the whippers are in love too. Yet 
I profess curing it by counsel. 

Orl. Did you ever cure any so ? 

Ros. Yes, one ; and in this manner. He was to imagine 
me his love, his mistress ; and I set him every day to woo me : 
at which time would I, being but a moonish youth, grieve, be 
effeminate, changeable, longing and liking ; proud, fantastical, 
apish, shallow, inconstant, full of tears, full of smiles, for 
every passion something, and for no passion truly anything, 
as boys and women are, for the most part, cattle of this 
colour ; would now like him, now loathe him ; then entertain 
him, then forswear him ; now weep for him, then spit at him ; 
that I drave my suitor from his mad humour of love to a 
living humour of madness, which was, to forswear the full 
stream of the world, and to live in a nook merely monastic. 
And thus I cured him ; and this way will I take upon me to 
wash your liver as clean as a sound sheep's heart, that there 
shall not be one spot of love in 't. 

Orl. I would not be cured, youth. 

Ros. I would cure you, if you would but call me Rosalind, 
and come every day to my cote and woo me. 

Orl. Now, by the faith of my love, I will : tell we where 
it is. 

Ros. Go with me to it and I'll show it you ; and by the 
way you shall tell me where in the forest you live. Will you 
go? 

Orl. With all my heart, good youth. 

Ros. Nay, you must call me Rosalind. Come, sister, 
will you go ? {Exeunt. 
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Scene III. — Another Part of the Forest 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey; Jaques behind. 

Touch. Come apace, good Audrey : I will fetch up your 
goats, Audrey. And how, Audrey ? am I the man yet ? 
doth my simple feature content you ? 

Aud. Your features ! Lord warrant us 1 what features ? 

Touch. I am here with thee and thy goats, as the most 
capricious poet, honest Ovid, was among the Goths. 

Jaq. (aside). O knowledge ill-inhabited, worse than Jove 
in a thatch* d house ! 

Touch. When a man's verses cannot be understood, 
nor a man's good wit seconded with the forward child Under- 
standing, it strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning 
in a little room. Truly, I would the gods had made thee 
poetical. 

Aud. I do not know what " poetical " is. Is it honest 
in deed and word ? Is it a true thing ? 

Touch. No, truly, for the truest poetry is the most 
feigning ; and lovers are given to poetry, and what they 
swear in poetry may be said as lovers they do feign. 

Aud. Do you wish then that the gods had made me 
poetical ? 

Touch. I do, truly; for thou swearest to me thou art 
honest : now, if thou wert a poet, I might have some hope 
thou didst feign. 

Aud. Would you not have me honest ? 

Touch. No, truly, unless thou wert hard-favour' d ; for 
honest coupled to beauty is to have honey a sauce to sugar. 

Jaq. (aside). A material fool. 

Aud. Well, I am not fair, and therefore I pray the gods 
make me honest, 

Touch. Truly, and to cast away honesty upon a foul 
slut were to put good meat into an unclean dish. 

Aud. I am not a slut, though I thank the gods I am foul. 

Touch. Well, praised be the gods for thy foulness ; 
sluttishness may come hereafter. But be it as it may be, 
I will marry thee; and to that end I have been with Sir 
Oliver Martext, the vicar of the next village, who hath pro* 
mised to meet me in this place of the forest, and to couple us. 

Jaq. (aside). I would fain see this meeting. 

Aud. Well, the gods give us joy ! 

Touch. Amen. Here comes Sir Oliver. > 
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Enter Sir Oliver Martext. 

Sir Oliver Martext, you are well met : will you dispatch 
us here under this tree, or shall we go with you to your chapel ? 

Sir Oli. Is there none here to give the woman ? 

Touch. I will not take her on gift of any man. 

Sir Oli. Truly, she must be given, or the marriage is not 
lawful. 

Jaq. (coming forward). Proceed, proceed : I'll give her. 

Touch. Good even, good Master What-ye-calTt : how 
do you, sir ? You are very well met : God 'ild you for your 
last company : I am very glad to see you : even a toy in hand 
here, sir : nay, pray be covered. 

Jaq. Will you be married, motley ? / 

Touch. As the ox hath his bow, sir, the horse his curb, 
and the falcon her bells, so man hath his desires ; and as 
pigeons bill, so wedlock would be nibbling. 

Jaq. And will you, being a man of your breeding, be 
married under a bush, like a beggar ? Get you to church, 
and have a good priest that can tell you what marriage is : 
this fellow will but join you together as they join wainscot ; 
then one of you will prove a shrunk panel, and like green 
timber, warp, warp. 

Touch, (aside). I am not in the mind but I were better 
to be married of him than of another : for he is not like to 
marry me well, and not being well married, it will be a good 
excuse for me hereafter to leave my wife. 

Jaq. Go thou with me, and let me counsel thee. 

Touch. Come, sweet Audrey : 
We must be married. 
Farewell, good Master Oliver : not 

O sweet Oliver ! 
O brave Oliver ! 
Leave me not behind thee : 

but,— 

Wind away, 
Begone, I say, 
I will not to wedding with thee. 

[Exeunt Jaques, Touchstone, and Audrey. 

Sir Oli. 'Tis no matter : ne'er a fantastical knave of 
them all shall flout me out of my calling. [Exit. 
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Act IV. 

Scene III. — Another Part of the Forest. 

Enter Oliver. 

Oli. Good morrow, fair ones. Pray you if you know, 
Where in the purlieus of this forest stands 
A sheepcote fenc'd about with olive-trees ? 

Cel. The rank of osiers by the murmuring stream 
Left on your right hand brings you to the place. 
But at this hour the house doth keep itself ; 
There's none within. 

Oli. If that an eye may profit by a tongue, 
Then should I know you by description >y 
Such garments, and such years : " The boy is fair, 
Of female favour, and bestows himself 
like a ripe forester : but the woman low, 
And browner than her brother." Are you not 
The owner of the house I did inquire for ? 

Cel. It is no boast, being ask'd, to say, we are. 

Oli. Orlando doth commend him to you both, 
And to that youth he calls his Rosalind 
He sends this bloody napkin. Are you he ? 

Ros. I am : what must we understand by this ? 

Oli. Some of my shame ; if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
This handkercher was stain' d. 

Cel. I pray you, tell it. 

Oli. When last the young Orlando parted from you 
He left a promise to return again 
Within an hour ; and, pacing through the forest, 
Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy, 
Lo, what befell ! he threw his eye aside, 
And mark what object did present itself : 
Under an oak, whose boughs were moss'd with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
A wretched ragged man, o'ergrown with hair, 
Lay sleeping on his back : about his neck 
A green and gilded snake had wreath'd itself, 
Who with her head nimble in threats approach' d 
The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly, 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itself, 
And with indented glides did slip away 
Into a bush ; under which bush's shade 
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A lioness lay crouched with catlike watch, 
When that the sleeping man should stir ; for 'tis 
The royal ^disposition of that beast 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead : 
This seen, Orlando did approach the man, 
And found it was his brother, his elder brother. 

Cel. O ! I have heard him speak of that same brother ; 
And he did render him the most unnatural 
That liv'd 'mongst men. 

Ou. And well he might so do, 

For well I know he was unnatural. 

Ros. But, to Orlando : did he leave him there, 
Oli. Twice did he turn his back and purpos'd so ; 
But kindness, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 
Made him give battle to the lioness, 
Who quickly fell before him : in which hurtling 
From miserable slumber I awak'd. 
Cel. Are you his brother ? 

Ros. Was it you he rescu'd ? 

Cel. Was't you that did so oft contrive to kill him ? 
Oli. 'Twas I ; but 'tis not I. I do not shame 
To tell you what I was, since my conversion 
So sweetly tastes, being the thing I am. 
Ros. But, for the bloody napkin ? 
Ou. By and by. 

When from the first to last, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had most kindly bath'd, 
As how I came into that desert place : — 
In brief, he led me to the gentle duke, 
Who gave me fresh array and entertainment, 
Committing me unto my brotheitfs love ; 
Who led me instantly unto his cave, 
There stripp'd himself ; and here, upon his arm 
The lioness had torn some flesh away, 
Which all this while had bled ; and now he fainted, 
And cried, in fainting, upon Rosalind. 
Brief, I recover'd him, bound up his wound ; 
And, after some small space, being strong at heart, 
He sent me hither, stranger as I am, 
To tell this story, that you might excuse 
His broken promise ; and to give this napkin, 
Dy*d in his blood, unto the shepherd youth 
That he in sport doth call his Rosalind. 

Cel. (Rosalind swoons). Why, how now, Ganymede I 
sweet Ganymede I 
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Oli. Many will swoon when they do look on blood. 

Cel. There is more in it. Cousin Ganymede ! 

Oli. Look, he recovers. 

Ros. I would I were at home. 

Cel. We'll lead you thither. 

I pray you, will you take him by the arm ? 

Oli. Be of good cheer, youth. You a man I 
You lack a man's heart. 

Ros. I do so, I confess it. Ah, sirrah I a body would 
think this was well counterfeited, I pray you, tell your 
brother how well I counterfeited. Heigh-ho ! 

Oli. This was not counterfeit : there is too great testimony 
in your complexion that it was a passion of earnest. 

Ros. Counterfeit, I assure you. 

Oli. Well, then, take a good heart and counterfeit to be 
a man. 

Ros. So I do ; but, i' faith, I should have been a woman 
by right. 

Cel. Come ; you look paler and paler : pray you, draw 
homewards. Good sir, go with us, 

Oli. That will I, for I must bear answer back 
How you excuse my brother, Rosalind. 

Ros. I shall devise something. But, I pray you, com- 
mend my counterfeiting to him. Will you go ? [Exeunt. 
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THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act II. 

Scene I. — Padua, A Room in Baptista's House. 

Pet. I will attend her here. 
And woo her with some spirit when she comes. 
Say that she rail ; why then I'll tell her plain 
She sings as sweetly as a nightingale : 
Say that she frown ; I'll say she looks as clear 
As morning roses newly wash'd with dew : 
Say she be mute and will not speak a word ; 
Then I'll commend her volubility, 
And say she uttereth piercing eloquence : 
But here she comes ; and now, Petruchio, speak. 

Enter Katharina. 

Good morrow, Kate ; for that's your name, I hear. 

Kath. Well have you heard, but something hard of 
hearing : 
They call me Katharine that do talk of me. 

Pet. You lie, in faith ; for you are call'd plain Kate, 
And bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate the curst ; 
But, Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendom ; 
Hearing thy mildness prais'd in every town, 
Thy virtues spoke of, and thy beauty sounded, — 
Yet not so deeply as to thee belongs, — 
Myself am mov'd to woo thee for my wife, 

Kath. Mov'd ! in good time : let him that mov'd you 
hither 
Remove you hence. I knew you at the first, 
You were a moveable. 

Pet. Come, come, you wasp ; i' faith you are too angry. 

Kath. If 4 be waspish, best beware my sting. 

Pet. My remedy is, then, to pluck it out. 

Kath. Ay, if the fool could find it where it lies. 
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Pet. Who knows not where a wasp does wear his sting ? 
In his tail. 

Kath. In his tongue. 

Pet. Whose tongue ? 

Kath. Yours, if you talk of tails ; and so farewell. 

Pet. Nay, come again. 
Good Kate, I am a gentleman. 

Kath. That I'll try. [Striking him. 

Pet. I swear I'll cuff you if you strike again. 

Kath. So may you lose your arms : 
If you strike me, you are no gentleman ; 
And if no gentleman, why then no arms. 

Pet. A herald, Kate ? O ! put me in thy books. 

Kath. What is your crest ? a coxcomb ? 

Pet. Nay, come, Kate, come ; you must not look so sour. 

Kath. It is my fashion when I see a crab. 

Pet. Why, here's no crab, and therefore look not sour. 

Kath. There is, there is. 

Pet. Then show it me. 

Kath. Had I a glass, I would. 

Pet. What, you mean my face ? 

Kath. Well aim'd of such a young one. 

Pet. Now, by Saint George, I am too young for you. 

Kath. Yet you are wither' d. 

Pet. Tis with cares. 

Kath. I care not. 

Pet. Nay, hear you, Kate : in sooth, you 'scape not so. 

Kath. I chafe you, if I tarry : let me go. 

Pet. No, not a whit : I find you passing gentle. 
'Twas told me you were rough and coy and sullen, 
And now I find report a very liar ; 
For thou art pleasant, gamesome, passing courteous. 
But slow in speech, yet sweet as spring-tune flowers : 
Thou canst not frown, thou canst not look askance, 
Nor bite the Up, as angry wenches will ; 
Nor hast thou pleasure to be cross in talk ; 
But thou with mildness entertain'st thy wooers, 
With gentle conference, soft and affable. 
Why does the world report that Kate doth limp ? 
O slandrous world ! Kate, like the hazel-twig, 
Is straight and slender, and as brown in hue 
As hazel nuts, and sweeter than the kernels. 
! let me see thee walk : thou dost not halt. 

Kath. Go, fool, and whom thou keep'st command. 

Pet. Did ever Dian so become a grove 
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As Kate this chamber with her princely gait ? 

Kath, Where did you study all this goodly speech ? 

Pet. It is extempore, from my mother-wit. 
Thus in plain terms : your father hath consented 
That you shall be my wife ; your dowry 'greed on ; 
And will you, nill you, I will marry you. 
Now, Kate, I am a husband for your turn ; 
For, by this light, whereby I see thy beauty, — 
Thy beauty that doth make me like thee well, — 
Thou must be married to no man but me : 
For I am he am born to tame you, Kate ; 
And bring you from a wild Kate to a Kate 
Conformable as other household Kates. 
Here comes your father : never make denial ; 
I must and will have Katharine to my wife. 

Re-enter Baptista, Gremio, and Tranio. 

Bap. Now, Signior Petruchio, how speed you with my 
daughter ? 

Pet. How but well, sir ? how but well ? 
It were impossible I should speed amiss. 

Bap. Why, how now, daughter Katharine ! in your 
dumps ? 

Kath. Call you me daughter ? now, I promise you 
You have show'd a tender fatherly regard. 
To wish me wed to one half lunatic ; 
A mad-cap ruffian and a swearing Jack, 
That thinks with oaths to face the matter out. 

Pet. Father, 'tis thus : yourself and all the world, 
That talk'd of her, have talk'd amiss of her : 
If she be curst, it is for policy, 
For she's not froward, but modest as the dove ; 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn ; 
For patience she will prove a second Grissel, 
And Roman Lucrece for her chastity ; 
And to conclude, we have 'greed so well together, 
That upon Sunday is the wedding-day. 

Kath. I'll see thee hang'd on Sunday first. 

Gre. Hark, Petruchio: she says she'll see thee hang'd 
first. 

Pet. Be patient, gentlemen ; I choose her for myself : 
If she and I be pleas' d, what's that to you ? 
'Tis bargain' d 'twixt us twain, being alone, 
That she shall still be curst in company. 
I tell you, 'tis incredible to believe 
How much she loves me : O I the kindest Kate. 
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She hung about my neck, and kiss on kiss 
She vied so fast, protesting oath on oath, 
That in a twink she won me to her love. 
Give me thy hand, Kate : I will unto Venice 
To buy apparel 'gainst the wedding-day. 
Provide the feast, father, and bid the guests ; 
I will be sure my Katharine shall be fine. 

Bap. I know not what to say ; but give me your hands. 
God send you joy, Petruchio ! 'tis a match. 

Pet. I will to Venice ; Sunday comes apace : 
We will have rings, and things, and fine array ; 
And, kiss me, Kate, we will be married o' Sunday. 

Act IV. 

Scene HI. — A Room in Petruchio's House. 
Enter Katharina and Grumio. 

Gru. No, no, forsooth ; I dare not, for my life. 

Kath. The more my wrong the more his spite appeals. 
What, did he marry me to famish me ? 
Beggars, that come unto my father's door, 
Upon entreaty have a present alms ; 
If not, elsewhere they meet with charity : 
But I, who never knew how to entreat, 
Nor never needed that I should entreat, 
Am starv'd for meat, giddy for lack of sleep ; 
With oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed, 
And that which spites me more than all these wants, 
He does it under name of perfect love ; 
As who should say, if I should sleep or eat 
'Twere deadly sickness, or else present death. 
I prithee go and get me some repast ; 
I care not what, so it be wholesome food. 

Gru. What say you to a neat's foot ? 

Kath. 'Tis passing good : I prithee let me have it. 

Gru. I fear it is too choleric a meat. 
How say you to a fat tripe finely broil'd ? 

Kath. I like it well : good Grumio, fetch it me. 

Gru. I cannot tell : I fear 'tis choleric. 
What say you tp a piece of beef and mustard ? 

Kath. A dish that I do love to feed upon. 

Gru. Ay, 4>ut the mustard is too hot a little. 

Kath. Why, then the beef, and let the mustard rest, 

Gru. Nay, then I will not : you shall have the mustard, 
Or else you get no beef of Grumio. 
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Kath. Then both, or one, or anything thou wilt. 
Gru. Why then, the mustard without the beef. 
Kath. Go, get thee gone, thou false deluding slave, 

[Beats him: 
Thou feed'st me with the very name of meat. 
Sorrow on thee and all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon my misery ! 
Go, get thee gone, I say. 

Enter Petruchio with a dish of meat ; and Hortensio. 

Pet. How fares my Kate ? What, sweeting, all amort ? 
Pluck up thy spirits ; 
The tailor stays thy leisure, 
To deck thy body with his ruffling treasure. 

Enter Tailor. 

Come, tailor, let us see these ornaments ; 
Lay forth the gown. — 

Enter Haberdasher. 

What news with you, sir ? 

Hab. Here is the cap your worship did bespeak. 

Pet. Why, 'tis a cockle or a walnut-shell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap : 
Away with it ! come, let me have a bigger. 

Kath. I'D have no bigger : this doth fit the time, 
And gentlewomen wear such caps as these. 

Pet. When you are gentle, you shall have one too ; 
And not till then. 

Kath. Why, sir, I trust I may have leave to speak, 
And speak I mil ; I am no child, no babe : 
Your betters have endured me say my mind, 
And if you cannot, best you stop your ears. 

Pet. Why, thou sayst true ; it is a paltry cap, 
I love thee well in that thou lik'st it not. 

Kath. Love me or love me not, I like the cap, 
And it I will have, or I will have none. 

[Exit Haberdasher. 

Pet. Thy gown ? why, ay : come, tailor, let us see 't 
Whaf s this ? a sleeve ? 'tis like a demi-cannon : 
What ! up and down, carved like an apple-tart ? 
Here's snip and nip and cut and slish anU slash, 
Like to a censer in a barber's shop. • 

Why, what, i' devil's name, tailor, call'st thou this ? 

Tai. You bid me make it orderly and well, 
According to the fashion and the time. 

s.tf. E 
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Pet. Marry, and did ; but if you be remember* d, 
I did not bid you mar it to the time. 
I'll none of it : hence ! make your best of it. 

Kath. I never saw a better-fashioned gown, 
More quaint, more pleasing, nor more commendable. 
Belike you mean to make a puppet of me. 

Pet. Why, true ; he means to make a puppet of thee. 

Tai. She says your worship means to make a puppet of her. 

Pet. O monstrous arrogance ! Thou liest, thou thread, 
Thou thimble, 

Thou yard, three-quarters, half-yard, quarter, nail ! 
Away ! thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant, 
I tell thee, I, that thou hast marr'd her gown. 

Tai. Your worship is deceiv'd : the gown is made 
Just as my master had direction. 

Pet. Well, sir, in brief, the gown is not for me. 
(To Tailor.) Go take it hence ; be gone, and say no more. 

[Exit Tailor. 

Pet. Well, come, my Kate ; we will unto your father's, 
Even in these honest mean habiliments. 
And therefore frolic : we will hence forthwith, 
To feast and sport us at thy father's house. 
Good Lord, how bright and goodly shines the moon ! 

Kath. The moon ! the sun : it is not moonlight now. 

Pet. I say it is the moon that shines so bright. 

Kath. I know it is the sun that shines so bright. 

Pet. Now, by my mother's son, and that's myself, 
It shall be moon, or star, or what I list, 
Or ere I journey to your father's house. 

Kath. Oh be it moon, or sun, or what you please. 
An if you please to call it a rush-candle, 
Henceforth I vow it shall be so for me. 

Pet. I say it is the moon. 

Kath. I know it is the moon. 

Pet. Nay, then you lie ; it is the blessed sun. 

Kath. Then God be bless'd it is the blessed sun ; 
But sun it is not when?you say it is not, 
And the moon changesfeven as your mind. 
What you will have it nam'd, even that it is ; 
And so, it shall be so for Katharine. 
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TWELFTH-NIGHT: OR, WHAT YOU WILL 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act I. 

Scene V. — A Room in Olivia's House. 
Enter Viola and Attendants. 

V10. The honourable lady of the house, which is she ? 

Oli. Speak to me ; I shall answer for her. Your will ? 

Vio. Most radiant, exquisite, and unmatchable beauty, — 
I pray you tell me if this be the lady of the house, for I never 
saw her : I would be loath to cast away my speech ; for, 
besides that it is excellently well penned, I have taken great 
pains to con it. Good beauties, let me sustain no scorn ; I 
am very comptible, even to the least sinister usage. 

Oli. Whence came you, sir ? 

Vio. I can say little more than I have studied, and that 
question's out of my part. Good gentle one, give me modest 
assurance if you be the lady of the house, that I may proceed 
in my speech. 

Oli. Are you a comedian ? 

Vio. No, my profound heart ; and yet, by the very fangs 
of malice I swear I am not that I play. Are you the lady 
of the house ? 

Oli. If I do not usurp myself, I am. 

Vio. Most certain, if you are she, you do usurp yourself ; 
for, what is yours to bestow is not yours to reserve. But this 
is from my commission : I will on with my speech in your 
praise, and then show you the heart of my message. 

Oli. Come to what is important in 't : I forgive you the 
praise. 

Vio. Alas ! I took great pains to study it, and 'tis poetical. 

Oli. It is the more like to be feigned : I pray you keep 
it in. I heard you were saucy at my gates, and allowed 
your approacher rather to wonder at you than to hear you. 
If you be not mad, be gone ; if you have reason, be brief : 
Speak your office. 
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Vio. It alone concerns your ear. I bring no overture of 
war, no taxation of homage : I hold the olive in my hand ; 
my words are as full of peace as matter. 

Oli. Yet you began rudely. What are you ? what would 
you? 

Vio. The rudeness that hath appear 1 d in me have I 
learn* d from my entertainment. What I am, and what I 
would, are secret ; to your ears— divinity ; to any other's, 
— profanation. 

Oli. Give us the place alone : we will hear this divinity. 
(Exit Maria and Attendants.) Now, sir ; what is your text ? 

Vio. Most sweet lady, — 

Oli. A comfortable doctrine, and much may be said of it. 
Where lies your text ? 

Vio. In Orsino's bosom. 

Oli. In his bosom ! In what chapter of his bosom ? 

Vio. To answer by the method, in the first of his heart. 

Oli. ! I have read it : it is heresy. Have you no more 
to say ? 

Vio. Good madam, let me see your face. 

Oli. Have you any commission from your lord to negotiate 
with my face ? you are now out of your text : but we will draw 
the curtain and show you the picture. (Unveiling). Look 
you, sir, such a one I was as this present : is 't not well done ? 

Vio. Excellently done, if God did all. 

Oli. 'Tis in grain, sir ; 'twill endure wind and weather. 

Vio. 'Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on : 
Lady, you are the cruell'st she alive, 
If you will lead these graces to the grave 
And leave the world no copy. 

Oli. O ! sir, I will not be so hard-hearted ; I will give out 
divers schedules of my beauty : it shall be inventoried, and 
every particle and utensil labelled to my will : as Item, Two 
lips, indifferent red ; Item, Two grey eyes, with lids to them ; 
Item, One neck, one chin, and so forth. Were you sent 
hither to praise me ? 

Vio. I see you what you are : you are too proud ; 
But, if you were the devil, you are fair. 
My lord and master loves you : O ! such love 
Could be but recompens'd, though you were crown'd 
The nonpareil of beauty. 

Oli. How does he love me ? 

Vio. With adorations, with fertile tears, 
With groans that thunder love, with sighs of fire. 
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Oli. Your lord does kjiow my mind ; I cannot love him ; 
Yet I suppose him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth ; 
In voices well divulg'd, free, learn' d, and valiant ; 
And, in dimension and the shape of nature 
A gracious person ; but yet I cannot love him : 
He might have took his answer long ago. 

Vio. If I did love ypu in my master's flame, 
With such a suffering, such a deadly life, 
In your denial I would find no sense ; 
I would not understand it. 

Oli. Why, what would you ? 

Vio. Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my soul within the house ; 
Write loyal cantons of contemned love, 
And sing them loud even in the dead of night ; 
Holla your name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out, " Olivia ! " O ! you should not rest 
Between the elements of air and earth, 
But you should pity me ! 

Oli. You might do much. What is your parentage ? 

Vio. Above my fortune, yet my state is well : 
I am a gentleman. 

Oli. Get you to your lord : 

I cannot love him. Let him send no more, 
Unless, perchance, you come to me again, 
To tell me how he takes it. Fare you well : 
I thank you for your pains : spend this for me. 

Vio. I am no fee'd post, lady ; keep your purse : 
My master, not myself, lacks recompense. 
Love make his heart of flint that you shall love, 
And let your fervour, like my master's, be 
Plac'd in contempt ! Farewell, fair cruelty. [Exit. 



Act II. 

Scene V. — Olivia's Garden. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and 

Fabian. 

Mar. Get ye into the box-tree. Malvolio's coming down 
this walk : he has been yonder i* the sun practising behaviour 
to his own shadow this half-hour. Observe him, for the love 
of mockery ; for I know this letter will make a contemplative 
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idiot of him. Close, in the name of jesting ! Lie thou there 
{throws down a letter), for here comes the trout that must be 
caught with tickling. [Exit. 

Enter Malvolio. 

Mal. Tis but fortune; all is fortune. Maria once told 
me she did affect me ; and I have heard herself come thus 
near, that should she fancy, it should be one of my com- 
plexion. Besides, she uses me with a more exalted respect 
than anyone else that follows her. What should I think on *t ? 

Sir To. Here's an over-weening rogue ! 

Fab. O, peace ! Contemplation makes a rare turkey- 
cock of him : how he jets under his advanced plumes ! 

Sir And. 'Slight, I could so beat the rogue ! 

Sir To. Peace ! I say. 

Mal. To be Count Malvolio ! 

Sir To. Ah, rogue ! 

Sir And. Pistol him, pistol him. 

Sir To. Peace ! peace ! 

Mal. There is example for't : the lady of the Strachy 
married the yeoman of the wardrobe. 

Sir And. Fie on him, Jezebel ! 

Fab. O, peace ! now he's deeply in ; look how imagination 
blows him. 

Mal. Having been threer months married to her, sitting 
in my state, — 

Sir To. O ! for a stone-bow, to hit him in the eye. 

Mal. Calling my officers about me, in my branched velvet 
gown ; telling them I know my place, as I would they should 
do theirs, to ask for my kinsman Toby, — 

Sir To. Bolts and shackles ! 

Mal. Seven of my people, with an obedient start, make 
out for him. I frown the while ; and perchance wind up my 
watch, or play with my — some rich jewel. Toby approaches ; 
curtsies there to me, — 

Sir To. Shall this fellow live ? 

Mal. I extend my hand to him thus, quenching my 
familiar smile with an austere regard of control, — 

Sir To. And does not Toby take you a blow o' the lips 
then ? 

Mal. Saying, " Cousin Toby, my fortunes having cast 
me on your niece give me this prerogative of speech," — 

Sir To. What, what ? 

Mal. " You must amend your drunkenness." 

Sir To. Out 1 
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Mal. " Besides, you waste the treasure of your time with 
a foolish knight/' — 

Sir And. That's me, I warrant you. 

Mal. " One Sir Andrew," — 

Sir And. I knew 'twas I ; for many do call]me]fool. 

Mal. (Seeing the letter.) What employment have we 
here ? (Taking up the letter.) By my life, this is my lady's 
hand ! these be her very C's, her U's, and her T's ; and thus 
makes she her great P's. It is, in contempt of question, her 
hand. 

Sir And. Her C's, her U's, and her T's : why that — 

Mal. (Reads.) To the unknown beloved, this and my good 
wishes : her very phrases ! By your leave, wax. Soft ! and 
the impressure her Lucrece, with which she uses to seal : 
'tis my lady. To whom should this be ? 

Fab. This wins him, liver and all. 

Mal. Jove knows I love ; 

But who ? 
lips, do not move : 
No man must know. 

" No man must know." What follows ? the number's altered ! 
" No man must know " : if this should be thee, Malvolio ! 
Sir To. Marry, hang thee, brock ! ' 

Mal. I may command where I adore ; 

But silence, like a Lucrece knife, 
With bloodless stroke my heart doth gore : 
M, O, A, I, doth sway my life. 

" M, 0, A, I, doth sway my life." Nay, but first, let me 
see, let me see, let me see. " I may command where I 
adore." Why, she may command me : I serve her ; she is my 
lady. Why, this is evident to any formal capacity ; there is 
no obstruction in this. And the end, what should that 
alphabetical position portend ? if I could make that resemble * 
something in me, — Softly ! — M, O, A, I, — 

Sir To. ! ay, make up that. 

Mal. M, Malvolio ; M, why, that begins my name. M, — 
But then there is no consonancy to the sequel ; that suffers 
under probation : A should follow, but O does. Soft ! here 
follows prose. 

If this fall into thy hand, revolve. In my stars I am above thee ; 
but be not afraid of greatness : some are born great, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon them. Remember 
who commended thy yellow stockings, and wished to see thee ever 
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cross-gartered : I say, remember. Go to, thou art made, if thou 
desirest to be so ; if not, let me see thee a steward still, the fellow of 
servants, and not worthy to touch Fortune's fingers. Farewell. She 
that would alter services with thee, 

Thb Fortunate-Unhappy. 

Daylight and champian discovers not more : this is open. 
I will be proud, I will be point-devise the very man. I do 
not now fool myself, to let imagination jade me, for every 
reason excites to this, that my lady loves me. She did com- 
mend my yellow stockings of late, she did praise my leg 
being cross-gartered. I will be strange, stout, in yellow 
stockings, and cross-gartered, even with the swiftness of 
putting on. Jove, and my stars be praised ! Here is yet a 
postscript. 

Thou canst not choose but know who I am. If thou entertainest 
my love, let it appear in thy smiling ; thy smiles become thee well ; 
therefore in my presence still smile, dear my sweet, I prithee. 

Jove, I thank thee. I will smile : I will do everything that 
thou wilt have me. [Exit. 



Act IV. 

Scene II. — A Room in Olivia's House. 

Enter Maria and Clown ; Malvolio in a dark chamber 

adjoining. 

Mar. Nay, I prithee, put on this gown and this beard ; 
make him believe thou art Sir Topas the curate : do it quickly ; 
I'D call Sir Toby the whilst. [Exit. 

Clo. Well, I'll put it on and I will dissemble myself in't : 
and I would I were the first that ever dissembled in such a 
gown. The competitors enter. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch and Maria. 

Sir To. God bless thee, Master parson. 

Clo. Bonos dies, Sir Toby : 

Sir To. To him, Sir Topas. 

Clo. What ho ! I say. Peace in this prison ! 

Sir To. The knave counterfeits well ; a good knave. 

Mal. (Within). Who calls there ? 

Clo. Sir Topas, the curate, who comes to visit Malvolio 
the lunatic. 

Mal. Sir Topas, Sir Topas, good Sir Topas, go to my 
lady. 
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, Clo. Out, hyperbolical fiend ! how vexest thou this man ! 
Talkest thou nothing but of ladies ? 

Sir To- Well said, Master Parson. 

Mal. (Within). Sir Topas, never was man thus wronged. 
Good Sir Topas, do not think I am mad : they have laid me 
here in hideous darkness. 

Clo. Fie, thou dishonest Satan ! I call thee by the most 
modest terms ; for I am one of those gentle ones that will 
use the devil himself with courtesy. Sayst thou that house 
is dark ? 

Mal. As hell, Sir Topas. 

Clo. Why, it hath bay-windows transparent as barricadoes, 
and the clerestories towards the south-north are as lustrous 
as ebony ; and yet complainest thou of obstruction ? 

Mal. I am not mad, Sir Topas. I say to you, this house 
is dark. 

Clo. Madman, thou errest: I say, there is no darkness 
but ignorance, in which thou art more puzzled than the 
Egyptians in their fog. 

Mal. I say this house is as dark as ignorance, though 
ignorance were as dark as hell ; and I say, there was never 
man thus abused. I am no more mad than you are : make 
the trial of it in any constant question. 

Clo. What is the opinion of Pythagoras concerning wild 
fowl? 

Mal. That the soul of our grandam might happily inhabit 
a bird. 

Clo* What thinkest thou of his opinion ? 

Mal. I think nobly of the soul, and no way approve his 
opinion. 

Clo. Fare thee well : remain thou still in darkness : thou 
shalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras ere I will allow of thy 
wits, and fear to kill a woodcock, lest thou dispossess the soul 
of thy grandam. Fare thee well. 

Mar. Thou mightst have done this without thy beard and 
gown : he sees thee not. 

Sir To. To him in thine own voice, and bring me word 
how thou findest him. Come by and by to my chamber. 

[Exeunt Sir Toby and Maria. 

Clo. Hey Robin, jolly Robin, 

Tell me how my lady does I 

Mal. Fool 1 

Clo. My lady is unkind, perdy! 

Mal. Fool ! 
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Clo. Alas, why is she so ? 

Mal. Fool, I say ! 

Clo. She loves another. 

Who calls, ha ? 

Mal. Good fool, as ever thou wilt deserve well at my 
hand, help me to a candle, and pen, ink, and paper. As I 
am a gentleman, I will live to be thankful to thee fort. 

Clo. Master Malvolio ! 

Mal. Ay, good fool. 

Clo. Alas, sir, how fell you beside your five wits ? 

Mal. Fool, there was never man so notoriously abused. 
They have here propertied me ; keep me in darkness, send 
ministers to me, asses ! and do all they can to face me out of 
my wits. 

Clo. Advise you what you say; the minister is here. 
Malvolio, Malvolio, thy wits the heavens restore ! endeavour 
thyself to sleep, and leave thy vain bibble-babble. 

Mal. Sir Topas ! 

Clo. Maintain no words with him, good fellow. — Who, 
I, sir ? not I, sir. God be wi' you, good Sir Topas. Marry, 
amen. I will, sir, I will. 

Mal. Good fool, help me to some light and some paper : I 
tell thee I am as well in my wits as any man in IUyria. 

Clo. Well-a-day, that you were, sir ! 

Mal. By this hand, I am. Good fool, some ink, paper, 
and light, and convey what I will set down to my lady : it 
shall advantage thee more than ever the bearing of letter 
did. 

Clo. I will help you to't. I will fetch you light and paper 
and ink. 

Mal. Fool, I'll requite it in the highest degree : I prithee, 
be gone. 

Clo. I am gone, sir. 

And anon, sir, 
I'll be with you again. [Exit. 
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THE WINTER'S TALE 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act IV. 
Scene II 4 — Bohemia. A Road near the Shepherd's Cottage. 

Enter Autolycus, singing. 

When daffodils begin to peer, 

With heigh ! the doxy, over the dale, 
Why, then comes in the sweet o* the year ; 

For the red blood reigns in the winter's pale. 

My father named me Autolycus ; who being, as I am, Uttered 
under Mercury, was likewise a snapper-up of unconsidered 
trifles. A prize ! a prize ! 

Enter Clown. 

Clo. Let me see ; what am I to buy for our sheep-shearing 
feast ? " Three pound of sugar ; five pound of currants ; 
rice," what will this sister of mine do with rice ? But my 
father hath made her mistress of the feast, and she lays it on. 
I must have saffron, to colour the warden pies ; mace, dates, — 
none ; that's out of my note : — nutmegs seven ; a race or two 
of ginger, — but that I may beg ; — four pound of prunes, and 
as many of raisins o' the sun. 

Aut. O ! that ever I was born ! 

[Grovelling on the ground. 

Clo. I' the name of me ! — 

Aut. O ! help me, help me ! pluck but off these rags, and 
then death, death ! 

Clo. Alack, poor soul ! thou hast need of more rags to 
lay on thee, rather than have these off. 

Aut. I am robbed, sir, and beaten ; my money and apparel 
ta'en from me, and these detestable things put upon me. 

Clo. What, by a horseman or a footman ? 

Aut. A footman, sweet sir, a footman. 

Clo. Lend me thy hand, I'll help thee : come, lend me 
thy hand. [Helping him up. 

Aut. O ! good sir, tenderly, O ! 
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Clo. Alas, poor soul ! 

Aut. O ! good sir ; softly, good sir ! I fear, sir, my 
shoulder-blade is out. 

Clo. How now ! canst stand ? 

Aut. Softly, dear sir. (Picks his pocket.) Good sir, softly. 
You ha' done me a charitable office. 

Clo. Dost lack any money ? I have a little money for 
thee. 

Aut. No, good sweet sir ; no, I beseech you, sir. I have 
a kinsman not past three-quarters of a mile hence, unto 
whom I was going : I shall there have money, or anything 
I want : offer me no money, I pray you ! that kills my heart. 

Clo. What manner of fellow was he that robbed you ? 

Aut. A fellow, sir, that I have known to go about with 
trol-my-dames : I knew him once a servant of the prince. 
I cannot tell, good sir, for which of his virtues it was, but he 
was certainly whipped out of the court. He hath been 
since an ape-bearer ; then a process-server, a bailiff ; then he 
compassed a motion of the Prodigal Son, and married a 
tinker's wife within a mile where my land and living lies ; 
and having flown over many knavish professions, he settled 
only in rogue : some call him Autolycus. 

Clo. Out upon him ! Prig, for my life, prig : he haunts 
wakes, fairs, and bear-baitings. 

Aut. Very true, sir ; he, sir, he : that's the rogue that put 
me into this apparel. 

Clo. How do you now ? 

Aut. Sweet sir, much better than I was : I can stand 
and walk. I will even take my leave of you, and pace softly 
towards my kinsman's. 

Clo. Shall I bring thee on the way ? 

Aut. No, good-faced sir ; no, sweet sir. 

Clo. Then fare thee well : I must go buy spices for our 
sheep-shearing. 

Aut. Prosper you, sweet sir I (Exit Clown.) Your purse 
is not hot enough to purchase your spice. I'll be with 
you at your sheep-shearing too. If I make not this cheat 
bring out another, and the shearers prove sheep, let me be 
unrolled, and my name put in the book of virtue. 

Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 

And merrily hent the stile-a : 
A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile-a. [Exit. 
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KING JOHN 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act III. 
Part of Scene III. 

K. John. Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much : within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love ; 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished. 
Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say, 
But I will fit it with some better time. 
By heaven, Hubert, I am almost asham'd 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 

Hub. I am much bounden to your majesty. 

K. John. Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet ; 
But thou shalt have ; and creep time ne'er so slow, 
Yet it shall come for me to do thee good. 
I had a thing to say, but let it go : 
The sun is in the heaven, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 
Is all too wanton and too full of gawds 
To give me audience : if the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one into the drowsy race of night ; 
If this same were a churchyard where we stand, 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs ; 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, 
Had bak'd thy blood and made it heavy-thick, 
Which else runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot, laughter, keep men's eyes 
And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 
A passion hateful to my purposes ; 
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Or if that thou couldst see me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit alone, 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words ; 
Then, in despite of brooded watchful day, 
I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts : 
But ah ! I will not : yet I love thee well ; 
And, by my troth, I think thou lov*st me well. 

Hub. So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 
By heaven, I would do it. 

K. John. Do not I know thou wouldst P 

Good Hubert ! Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy : I'll tell thee what, my friend, 
He is a very serpent in my way ; 
And wheresoe'er this foot of mine doth tread 
He lies before me : dost thou understand me ? 
Thou art his keeper. 

Hub. And I'll keep him so 

That he shall not offend your majesty. 

K. John. Death. 

Hub. My Lord ? 

K. John. A grave 

Hub. He shall not live. 

K. John. Enough. 

I could be merry now. Hubert, I love thee ; 
Well, I'll not say what I intend for thee : 
Remember. [Exeunt. 

Act IV. 

Scene I. — Northampton. A Room in the Castle. 

Enter Hubert and Two Attendants. 

Hup. Heat me these irons hot ; and look thou stand 
Within the arras : when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 
And bind the boy which you shall find with me 
Fast to the chair : be heedful. Hence, and watch. 

First Attend. I hope your warrant will bear out the deed. 

Hub. Uncleanly scruples ! fear not you : look to't. 

[Exeunt Attendants. 
Young lad, come forth ; I have to say with you. 

Enter Arthur. 

Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. 

Hub. Good morrow, little prince. 
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Arth. As little prince, — having so great a title 
To be more prince, — as may be. You are sad. 
Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 
Arth. Mercy on me 1 

Methinks nobody should be sad but I : 
Yet I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness. By my Christendom, 
So I were out of prison and kept sheep, 
I should be as merry as the day is long ; 
And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me : 
He is afraid of me, and I of him. 
Is it my fault that I was Geffrey's son ? 
No, indeed, is't not ; and I would to heaven 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hub. (Aside). If I talk to him with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy which lies dead : 
Therefore I will be sudden and dispatch. 

Arth. Are you sick, Hubert ? you look pale to-day : 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 
That I might sit all night and watch with you : 
I warrant I love you more than you do me. 

Hub. (Aside). His words do take possession of my bosom. 
Read here, young Arthur. [Showing a paper. 

(Aside). How now, foolish rheum ! 
Turning dispiteous torture out of door t 
I must be brief, lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears. 
Can you not read it ? is if not fair writ ? 

Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect. 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes ? 
Hub. Young boy, I must. 
Arth. And will you ? 

Hub. And I will. 

Arth. Have you the heart ? When your head did but ache 
I knit my handkercher about your brows, — 
The best I had, a princess wrought it me, — 
And I did never ask it you again ; 
And with my hand at midnight held your head, 
And like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheer' d up the heavy time, 
Saying, " What lack you ? " and " Where lies your grief ? " 
Or, " What good love may I perform for you ? " 
Many a poor man's son would have lain still- 
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And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you ; 
But you at your sick-service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 
And call it cunning : do an if you will. 
If heaven be pleas' d that you must use me ill, 
Why then you must. Will you put out mine eyes ? 
These eyes that never did nor never shall 
So much as frown on you ? 

Hub. I have sworn to do it ; 

And with hot irons must I burn them out. 

Arth. Ah ! none but in this iron age would do it ! 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears 
And quench this fiery indignation 
Even in the matter of mine innocence ; 
Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 
But for containing fire to harm mine eyes. 
Are you more stubborn-hard than hammer'd iron ? 
An if an angel should have come to me 
And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believed him ; no tongue but Hubert's. 

Hub. (Stamps). Come forth. 

Re-enter Attendants, with cord, irons, &c. 

Do as I bid you do. 

Arth. O ! save me, Hubert, save me ! my eyes are out 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 

Arth. Alas ! what need you be so boisterous rough ? 
I will not struggle ; I will stand stone-still. 
For heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert : drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angerly. 
Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hub. Go, stand within: let me alone with' him. 

First Attend. I am best pleas' d to be from such a, deed. 

[Exeunt Attendants. 

Arth. Alas ! I then have chid away my friend : 
He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart. 
Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

Hub. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 
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Arth. Is there no remedy ? 

Hub. None, but to lose your eyes 

Arth. O heaven ! that there were but a mote in yours, 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious sense ; 
Then feeling what small things are boisterous there, 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Hub. Is this your promise ? go to, hold your tongues. 

Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 
Let me not hold my tongue ; let me not, Hubert : 
Or Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 
So I may keep mine eyes : O ! spare mine eyes, 
Though to no use but still to look on you : 
Lo ! by my troth, the instrument is cold 
And would not harm me. 

Hub. I can heat it, boy. 

Arth. No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead with grief, 
Being create for comfort, to be us'd 
In undeserv'd extremes : see else yourself ; 
There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out 
And strew* d repentant ashes on his head. 

Hub. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

Arth. An if you do you will but make it blush 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert : 
All things that you should use to do me wrong 
Deny their office : only you do lack 
That mercy which fierce fire and iron extends, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

Hub. Well, see to live ; I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes : 
Yet am I sworn and I did purpose, boy, 
With this same very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. O ! now you look like Hubert, all this while 
You were disguised. 

Hub. Peace ! no more. Adieu. 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead ; 
I'll fill these dogged spies with false reports : 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure, 
That Hubert for the wealth of all the world 
Will not offend thee. 

Arth. O heaven ! I thank you, Hubert. 

Hub. Silence ! no more, go closely in with me : 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. [Exeunt. 

s.r. f 
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Act IV. 

Scene II. — Northampton. A Room of State in the Palace. 

Hub. My lord, they say five moons were seen to-night : 
Four fixed, and the fifth id whirl about 
The other four in wondrous motion. 

K. John. Five moons ! 

Hub. Old men and beldams in the streets 

Do prophesy upon it dangerously : 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths ; 
And when they talk of him, they shake their heads 
And whisper one another in the ear ; 
And he that speaks, doth gripe the hearer's wrist 
Whilst he that hears makes fearful action, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor's news ; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on slippers, — which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet, — 
Told of a many thousand warlike French, 
That were embattailed and rank' d in Kent. 
Another lean unwash'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

K. John. Why seek'st thou to possess me with these 
fears? 
Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur's death ? 
Thy hand hath murder' d him : I had a mighty cause 
To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him. 

Hub. No had, my lord! why, did you not provoke 
me? 

K. John. It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life, 
And on the winking of authority 
To understand a law, to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humour than advis'd respect. 

Hub. Here is your hand and seal for what I did. 
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K. John. O ! when the last account 'twixt heaven and 
earth 
Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation. 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done ! Hadst not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd, 
Quoted and sign'd to do a deed of shame, 
This murder had not come into my mind ; 
But taking note of thy abhorr'd aspect, 
Finding thee fit for bloody villany, 
Apt, liable to be employ' d in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death ; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 
Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Hub. My lord, — 

K. John. Hadst thou but shook thy head or made a pause 
When I spake darkly what I purposed. 
Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face, 
As bid me tell my tale in express words, 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 
And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me ; 
But thou didst understand me by my signs 
And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 
Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent, 
And consequently thy rude hand to act 
The deed which both our tongues held vile to name. 
Out of my sight, and never see me more ! 
My nobles leave me ; and my state is brav*d, 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers : 
Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
Hostility and civil tumult reigns 
Between my conscience and my cousin's death. 

Hub. Arm you against your other enemies, 
I'll make a peace between your soul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive : this hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 
Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 
Withm this bosom never enter' d yet 
The dreadful motion of a murderous thought ; 
And you have slander* d nature in my form. 
Which, howsoever rude exteriorly, 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 
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K. John. Doth Arthur live ? ! haste thee to the peers, 
Throw this report on their incensed rage, 
And make them tame to their obedience. 
O ! answer not ; but to my closet bring 
The angry lords, with all expedient haste. 
I> conjure thee but slowly ; run more fast. [Exeunt, 
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THE TRAGEDY OF KING RICHARD THE SECOND 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act I. 

Scene /. — London. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter King Richard, attended ; John of Gaunt, and other 

Nobles. 

K. Rich. Old John of Gaunt, time-honour'd Lancaster, 
Hast thou, according to thy oath and band, 
Brought hither Henry Hereford thy bold son, 
Here to make good the boisterous late appeal, 
Which then our leisure would not let us hear, 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 

Gaunt. I have, my liege. 

K. Rich. Tell me, moreover, hast thou sounded him, 
If he appeal the duke on ancient malice, 
Or worthily, as a good subject should, 
On some known ground of treachery in him ? ^ 

Gaunt. As near as I could sift him on that argument, 
On some apparent danger seen in him 
Aim'd at your highness, no inveterate malice. 

K. Rich. Then call them to our presence : face to face, 
And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will hear 
The accuser and the accused freely speak : 

[Exeunt some Attendants. 
High-stomach' d are they both, and full of ire, 
In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 

Re-enter Attendants, with Bolingbroke and Mowbray. 

Boling. Many years of happy days befall 
My gracious sovereign, my most loving liege ! 

Mow. Each day still better other's happiness ; 
Until the heavens, envying earth's good hap, 
Add an immortal title to your crown ! 

K. Rich. We thank you both : yet one but flatters us, 
As well appeareth by the cause you come ; 
Namely, to appeal each other of high treason. 
Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou object 
Against the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 
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i.^BoLiNG. First, — heaven be the record to my speech ! — 

In the devotion of a subject's love, 

Tendering the precious safety of my prince, 

And free from other misbegotten hate, 

Come I appellant to this princely presence. 

Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, 

And mark my greeting well ; for what I speak 

My body shall make good upon this earth, \ 

Or my divine soul answer it in heaven. 

Thou art a traitor and a miscreant ; 

Too good to be so and too bad to live, 

Since the more fair and crystal is the sky, 

The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly. 

Once more, the more to aggravate the note, 

With a foul traitor's name stuff I thy throat ; 

And wish, so please my sovereign, ere I move, 

What my tongue speaks, my right drawn sword may prove. 

Mow. Let not my cold words here accuse my zeal : 
'Tis not the trial of a woman's war, 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 
Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain ; 
The blood is hot that must be cool'd for this : 
Yet can I not of such tame patience boast 
As to be hush'd and nought at all to say. 
First, the fair reverence of your highness curbs me 
From giving reins and spurs to my free speech ; 
Which else would post until it had return' d 
These terms of treason doubled down his throat 
Setting aside his high blood's royalty, 
And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 
I do defy him, and I spit at him ; 
Call him a slanderous coward and a villain : 
Which to maintain I would allow him odds, 
And meet him, were I tied to run afoot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inhabitable, 
Wherever Englishman durst set his foot. 
Meantime let this defend my loyalty : 
By all my hopes, most falsely doth he lie. 

Boling. Pale trembling coward, there I throw my gage* 
Disclaiming here the kindred of the king ; 
And lay aside my high blood's royalty, 
Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except : 
If guilty dread have left thee so much strength 
As to take up mine honour's pawn, then stoop ; 
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By that, and all the rites of knighthood else, 
Will I make good against thee, arm to arm, 
What I have spoke, or thou canst worse devise. 

Mow. I take it up ; and by that sword I swear, 
Which gently laid my knighthood on my shoulder, 
I'll answer thee in any fair degree, 
Or chivalrous design of knightly trial ; 
And when I mount, alive may I not light, 
If I be traitor or unjustly fight ! 

K. Rich. What doth our cousin lay to Mowbray's charge ? 
It must be great that can inherit us 
So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

Boling. Look, what I speak, my life shall prove it true ; 
That Mowbray hath receiv*d eight thousand nobles 
In name of lendings for your highness' soldiers, 
The which he hath detain' d for lewd employments, 
Like a false traitor and injurious villain. 
Besides I say and will in battle prove, 
Or here or elsewhere to the furthest verge 
That ever was survey' d by English eye, 
That all the treasons for these eighteen years 
Complotted and contrived in this land, 

Fetch from false Mowbray their first head and spring. 

Further I say and further will maintain 

Upon his bad life to make all this good, 

That he did plot the Duke of Gloucester's death, 

Suggest his soon-believing adversaries, 

And consequently, like a traitor coward, 

Sluic'd out his innocent soul through streams of blood : 

Which blood, like sacrificing Abel's, cries, 

Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth, 

To me for justice and rough chastisement ; 

And, by the glorious worth of my descent, 

This arm shall do it, or this life be spent. 
K. Rich. How high a pitch his resolution soars ! 

Thomas of Norfolk, what sayst thou to this ? 
Mow. O ! let my sovereign turn away his face 

And bid his ears a little while be deaf, 

Till I have told this slander of his blood 

How God and good men hate so foul a liar. 
K. Rich. Mowbray, impartial are our eyes and ears : 

Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom's heir, — 

As he is but my father's brother's son, — 

Now, by my sceptre's awe I make a vow, 

Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 
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Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 
The unstooping firmness of my upright soul. 
He is our subject, Mowbray ; so art thou : 
Free speech and fearless I to thee allow. 

Mow. Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart, 
Through the false passage of thy throat, thou liest 
Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais 
Disburs'd I duly to his highness' soldiers ; 
The other part reserv'd I by consent, 
For that my sovereign liege was in my debt 
Upon remainder of a dear account, 
Since last I went to France to fetch his queen. 
Now swallow down that he. For Gloucester's death, 
I slew him not ; but to mine own disgrace 
Neglected my sworn duty in that case. 
For you, my noble Lord of Lancaster, 
The honourable father to my foe, 
Once did I lay an ambush for your life, 
A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul ; 
But ere I last receiv'd the sacrament 
I did confess it, and exactly begg'd 
Your Grace's pardon, and I hope I had it. 
This is my fault : as for the rest appeal' d, 
It issues from the rancour of a villain, 
A recreant and most degenerate traitor ; 
Which in myself I boldly will defend, 
And interchangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor's foot* 
To prove myself a loyal gentleman 
Even in the best blood chamber' d in his bosom. 
In haste whereof, most heartily I pray 
Your highness to assign our trial day. 

K. Rich. Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be rul'd by me ; 
Let's purge this choler without letting blood : 
This we prescribe, through no physician ; 
Deep malice makes too deep incision : 
Forget, forgive ; conclude and be agreed, 
Our doctors say this is no month to bleed. 
Good uncle, let this end where it begun ; 
We'll calm the Duke of Norfolk, you your son. 

Gaunt. To be a make-peace shall become my age : 
Throw down, my son, the Duke of Norfolk's gage. 

K. Rich. And, Norfolk, throw down his. 

Gaunt. When, Harry, when ? 

Obedience bids I should not bid again. 
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K. Rich. Norfolk, throw down, we bid ; there is no boot. 

Mow. Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at thy foot. 
My life thou sha.lt command, but not my shame : 
The one my duty owes ; but my fair name, — 
Despite of death that lives upon my grave, — 
To dark dishonour's use thou shalt not have. 
I am disgrac'd, impeach' d, and baffled here, 
Pierc'd to the soul with slander's venom' d spear, 
The which no balm can cure but his heart-blood 
Which breath' d this poison. 

K. Rich. Rage must be withstood : 

Give me his gage : lions make leopards tame* 

Mow. Yea, but not change his spots : take but my shame, 
And I resign my gage. My dear dear lord, 
The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation ; that away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 
A jewel in a ten-times-barr'd-up chest 
Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 
Mine honour is my life ; both grow in one ; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done : 
Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me try : 
In that I live and for that will I die. 

K. Rich. Cousin, throw down your gage : do you begin. 

Boung. O ! God defend my soul from such deep sin. 
Shall I seem crest-falTn in my father's sight, 
Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my height 
Before this out-dar'd dastard ? Ere my tongue 
Shall wound mine honour with such feeble wrong, 
Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive of recanting fear, 
And spit it bleeding in his high disgrace, 
Where shame doth harbour, even in Mowbray's face. 

[Exit Gaunt. 

K. Rich. We were not born to sue, but to command : 
Which since we cannot do to make you friends, 
Be ready, as your lives shall answer it, 
At Coventry, upon Saint Lambert's day : 
There shall your swords and lances arbitrate - 
The swelling difference of your settled hate : 
Since we cannot atone you, we shall see 
Justice design the victor's chivalry. 
Marshal, command our officers-at-arms 
Be ready to direct these home alarms. [Exeunt* 
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Act II. 

Scene I. — London. An Apartment in Ely House. 

Gaunt on a couch ; the Duke of York and Others standing by 

him. 

Gaunt. Will the king come, that I may breathe my last 
In wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth ? 

York. Vex not yourself, nor strive not with your breath ; 
For all in vain comes counsel to his ear. 

Gaunt. O ! but they say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony : 
He that no more must say is listen' d more. 
The setting sun, and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 
Though Richard my life's counsel would not hear, 
My death's sad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 

York. No ; it is stopp'd with other flattering sounds. 
Direct not him whose way himself will choose : 
'Tis breath thou lack'st, and that breath wilt thou lose. 

Gaunt. Methinks I am a prophet new inspir'd, 
And thus expiring do foretell of him : 
His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 
For violent fires soon burn out themselves. 
This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise, 
This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Fear'd by their breed and famous by their birth, 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home, — 
For Christian service and true chivalry, — 
As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world's ransom, blessed Mary's Son : 
This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 
Is now leas' d out, — I die pronouncing it, — 
Like to a tenement, or pelting farm : 
England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
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With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds : 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 
Ah 1 would the scandal vanish with my life, 
How happy then were my ensuing death. 

Enter King Richard. 

York. The king is come : deal mildly with his youth ; 
For young hot colts, being rag'd, do rage the more. 

K. Rich. What comfort, man ? How is't with aged 
Gaunt ? 

Gaunt. O ! how that name befits my composition : 
Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old : 
Since thou dost seek to kill my name in me, 
I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee. 

K. Rich. Should dying men flatter with those that live ? 

Gaunt. O, no ! thou diest, though I the sicker be. 
Thy death-bed is no lesser than thy land 
Wherein thou liest in reputation sick : 
And thou, too careless patient as thou art, 
Committ'st thy anointed body to the cure 
Of those physicians that first wounded thee : 
A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, 
O ! had thy grandsire, with a prophet's eye, 
Seen how his son's son should destroy his sons, 
From forth thy reach he would have laid thy shame, 
Deposing thee before thou wert possess' d, 
Which art possess' d now to depose thyself. 
Why, cousin, wert thou regent of the world, 
It were a shame to let this land by lease ; 
Landlord of England art thou now, not king. 

K. Rich. Now, by my seat's right royal majesty, 
Wert thou not brother to great Edward's son, 
This tongue that runs so roundly in thy head 
Should run thy head from thy unreverent shoulders. 

Gaunt. O ! spare me not, my brother Edward's son, 
Join with the present sickness that I have ; 
And thy unkindness be like crooked age, 
To crop at once a too-long wither' d flower. 
Live in thy shame, but die not shame with thee ! 
These words hereafter thy tormentors be ! 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave : 
Love they to live that love and honour have. 

[Exit, borne out by his Attendants. 

K. Rich. And let them die that age and sullens have ; 
For both hast thou, and both become the grave. 
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THE FIRST PART OF KING HENRY THE FOURTH 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act I. 

Scene HI. — London. The Palace. 

.Enter King Henry, Northumberland, Worcester, 
Hotspur, Sir Walter Blunt, and Others. 

K. Hen. My blood hath been too cold and temperate, 
Unapt to stir at these indignities, 
And you have found me ; for accordingly 
You tread upon my patience : but, be sure, 
I will from henceforth rather be myself, 
Mighty, and to be fear'd, than my condition, 
Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as young down, 
And therefore lost that title of respect 
Which the proud soul ne'er pays but to the proud. 

Wor. Our house, my sovereign liege, little deserves 
The scourge of greatness to be used on it ; 
And that same greatness too which our own hands 
Have holp to make so portly. 

North. My lord, — 

K. Hen. Worcester, get thee gone ; for I do see 
Danger and disobedience in thine eye. 
O, sir, your presence is too bold and peremptory, 
And majesty might never yet endure 
The moody frontier of a servant brow. 
You have good leave to leave us ; when we need 
Your use and counsel we shall send for you. 

[Exit Worcester. 
(To Northumberland). You were about to speak 

North. Yea, my good lord. 

Those prisoners in your highness' name demanded 
Which Harry Percy here at Holmedon took, 
Were, as he says, not with such strength denied 
As is deliver' d to your majesty : 
Either envy, therefore, or misprision 
Is guilty of this fault and not my son. 
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Hot. My liege, I did deny no prisoners : 
But I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 
Came there a certain lord, neat, and trimly dress' d, 
Fresh as a bridgeroom ; and his chin, new reap'd* 
Show'd like a stubble-land at harvest-home : 
He was perfumed like a milliner, 
And 'twixt his fingers and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose and took 't away again ; 
Who therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in snuff :, and still he smil'd and talk'd ; 
And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 
He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corpse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
With many holiday and lady terms 
He questioned me ; among the rest, demanded 
My prisoners in your majesty's behalf. 
I then all smarting with my wounds being cold, 
To be so pester' d with a popinjay, 
Out of my grief and my impatience 
Answer*d neglectingly, I know not what, 
He should, or he should not ; for he made me mad 
To see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet 
And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds, — God save the mark !— 
And telling me the sovereign'st thing on earth 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise ; 
And that it was great pity, so it was, 
This villanous saltpetre should be digg'd 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroy' d 
So cowardly ; and but for these vile guns, 
He would himself have been a soldier. 
This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 
I answer' d indirectly, as I said ; 
And I beseech you, let not his report 
Come current for an accusation 
Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 

Blunt. The circumstance consider* d, good my lord, 
Whatever Harry Percy then had said 
To such a person and in such a place, 
At 'such a time, with all the rest re-told, 
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May reasonably die and never rise 
To do him wrong, or any way impeach 
What then he said, so he unsay it now. 

K. Hen. Why, yet he doth deny his prisoners, 
But with proviso and exception, 
That we at our own charge shall ransom straight 
His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer ; 

Shall qjir coffers then 
Be emptied to redeem a traitor home ? 
No, on the barren mountains let him starve ; 
For I shall never hold that man my friend 
Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny cost 
To ransom home revolted Mortimer. 

Hot. Revolted Mortimer ! 
He never did fall off, my sovereign liege, 
But by the chance of war : to prove that true 
Needs no more but one tongue for all those wounds. 
Those mouthed wounds, which valiantly he took, 
When on the gentle Severn's sedgy bank, 
In single opposition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the best part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 
Three times they breath' d and three times did they drink, 
Upon agreement, of swift Severn's flood, 
Who then, affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
And hid his crisp head in the hollow bank 
Blood-stained with these valiant combatants. 
Never did base and rotten policy 
Colour her working with such deadly wounds ; 
Nor never could the noble Mortimer 
Receive so many, and all willingly : 
Then let him not be slander' d with revolt. 

K. Hen. Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou dost belie him : 
He never did encounter with Glendower : 
I tell thee, 

He durst as well have met the devil alone 
As Owen Glendower for an enemy. • 

Art thou not asham'd ? But, sirrah, henceforth 
Let me not hear you speak of Mortimer : 
Send me your prisoners with the speediest means, 
Or you shall hear in such a kind from me 
As will displease you. My Lord 'Northumberland, 
We license your departure with your son. 
Send us your prisoners, or you'll hear of it. 

[Exeunt King Henry,*Blunt, and}Train. 
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Hot. An if the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not send them : I will after straight 
And tell him so ; for I will ease my heart, 
Albeit I make a hazard of my head. 

North. What ! drunk with choler ? stay, and pause awhile : 
Here comes your uncle. 

Re-enter Worcester. 

Hot. Speak of Mortimer I 

'Zounds ! I will speak of him ; and let my soul 
Want mercy if I do not join with him : 

North. Brother, the king hath made your nephew mad. 

Wor. Who struck this heat up after I was gone ? 

Hot. He will, forsooth, have ail my prisoners ; 
And when I urg*d the ransom once again 
Of my wife's brother, then his cheek look'd pale 
And on my face he turn'd an eye of death, 
Trembling even at the name of Mortimer. 
But shall it be that you, that set the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 
Shall it for shame be spoken in these days, 
Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 
That men of your nobility and power, 
Did gage them both in an unjust behalf, 
As both of you — God pardon it ! — have done, 
To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose, 
And plant this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke ? 
And shall it in more shame be further spoken, 
That you are fooled* discarded, and shook off 
By him for whom these shames ye underwent ? 

Wor. Good cousin, give me audience for a while. 

Hot. I cry you mercy. 

Wor. Those same noble Scots 

That are your prisoners, — 

Hot. I'll keep them all ; 

By God, he shall not have a Scot of them : 
No, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not : 
He said he would not ransom Mortimer ; 
Forbade my tongue to speak of Mortimer ; 
All studies here I solemnly defy, 
Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke : 
And that same sword-and-buckler Prince of Wales, 
But that I think his father loves him not, 
And would be glad he met with some mischance, 
I would have him poison' d with a pot of ale. 
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Wor. Farewell, kinsman : I will talk to you 
When you are better temper' d to attend. 

Hot. Good uncle, tell your tale, for I have done. 

Wor. Nay, if you have not, to't again ; 
We'll stay your leisure. 

Hot. I have done, i' faith. 

Wor. Then once more to your Scottish prisoners. 
Deliver them up without their ransom straight, 
And make the Douglas' son your only mean 
For powers in Scotland. (To Northumberland.) You, 

my lord, 
Shall secretly into the bosom creep 
Of that same noble prelate well belov'd, 
The Archbishop. 

Hot. I smell it. 

Upon my life it will do wondrous well. 
And then the power of Scotland and of York, 
To join with Mortimer, ha ? 

Wor. And so they shall. 

Hot. Uncle, adieu : O ! let the hours be short, 
Till fields and blows and groans applaud our sport ! [Exeunt. 



Act II. 

Scene IV. — Eastcheap. A Room in the Boar's Head Tavern. 
Enter Falstaff, Gadshill, Peto, and Francis. 

Poins. Welcome, Jack : where hast thou been ? 

Fal. A plague of all cowards, I say, and a vengeance too ! 
marry, and amen ! Give me a cup of sack, boy. A plague of 
all cowards ! Give me a cup of sack, rogue. — Is there no 
virtue extant ? [He drinks. 

Prince. Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish of butter 
— pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at the sweet tale of the 
sun ? if thou didst then behold that compound. 

Fal. You rogue, here's lime in this sack too : there is 
nothing but roguery to be found in villainous man : yet a 
coward is worse than a cup of sack with lime in it, a villainous 
coward ! Go thy ways, old Jack. There live not three good 
men unhanged in England, and one of them is fat and 
grows old. A plague of all cowards, I say still. 

Prince. How now, wool-sack ! what mutter you ? 

Fal. A king's son ! You Prince of Wales ! Are you not 
a coward ? answer me to that ; and Poins there ? 

Poins. 'Zounds ! an ye call me coward, I'll stab thee. 
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Fal. I call thee coward ! Til see thee hanged ere I call thee 
coward ; but I would give a thousand pound I could run as 
fast as thou canst. You are straight enough in the shoulders ; 
you care not who sees your back : call you that backing of 
your friends ? A plague upon such backing ! give me them 
that will face me. (He drinks). A plague of all cowards, 
still say I. 

Prince. What's the matter ? 

Fal. What's the matter ? there be four of us here have 
ta'en a thousand pound this day morning. 

Prince. Where is it, Jack ? where is it ? 

Fal. Where is it ! taken from us it is : a hundred upon 
poor four of us. 

Prince. What, a hundred, man ? 

Fal. I am a rogue, if I were not at half-sword with a 
dozen of them two hours together. I have 'scaped by miracle. 
I'm eight times thrust through the doublet, four through the 
hose ; my buckler cut through and through ; my sword hacked 
like a hand-saw : ecce signum / I never dealt better since I 
was a man. 

Prince. What fought ye with them all ? 

Fal. All ! I know not what ye call all ; but if I fought 
not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radish : if there were 
not two or three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then am 
I no two-legged creature. 

Prince. Pray Heaven you have not murdered some of them. 

Fal. Nay, that's past praying for : I have peppered two 
of them : two I am sure I have paid, two rogues in buckram 
suits. Thou knowest my old ward; here I lay, and thus 
I bore my point. Four rogues in buckram let drive at me, — 

Prince. What, four ? thou saidst but two even now. 

Fal. Four, Hal ; I told thee four. 

Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Fal. These four came all a-front and mainly thrust at 
me. I made me no more ado but took all their seven points 
in my target, thus 

Prince. Seven ? why, there were but four even now. 

Fal. In buckram. 

Poins. Ay, four, in buckram suits. 

Fal. Seven by these hilts, or I am a villain else. 

Prince. Prithee, let him alone ; we shall have more anon. 

Fal. Dost thou hear me, Hal ? 

Prince. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Ral. Do so, for it is worth the listening to. These nine 
in buckram that I told thee of, — 

S.R. G 
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Prince. So, two more already. 

Fal. Began to give me ground ; but I followed me close, 
came in foot and hand and with a thought seven of the eleven 
I paid. 

Prince. O monstrous ! eleven buckram men grown out 
of two. 

Fal. But, as the devil would have it, three knaves in 
Kendal-green came at my back and let drive at me ; for it 
was so dark, Hal, that thou couldst not see thy hand. 

Prince. These lies are like the father that begets them ; 
gross as a mountain, open, palpable. 

Fal. What, art thou mad ? art thou mad ? is not the truth 
the truth ? 

Prince. Why, how couldst thou know these men in 
Kendal-green, when it was so dark thou couldst not see thy 
hand ? come, tell us your reason : what sayest thou to this ? 

Poins. Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 

Fal. What, upon compulsion ? Give you a reason on 
compulsion ! if reasons were as plenty as blackberries I would 
give no man a reason upon compulsion, I. 

Prince. Well, breathe awhile, and then to it again ; and 
when thou hast tired thyself in base comparisons, hear me 
speak but this. 

Poins. Mark, Jack. 

Prince. We two saw you four set on four and you bound 
them, and were master of their wealth. Mark now, how a 
plain tale shall put you down. Then did we two set on you 
four, and, with a word, out-faced you from your prize, and 
have it ; yea, and can show it you here in the house. What 
a slave art thou, to hack thy sword as thou hast done, and 
then say it was in fight ! What trick, what device, what 
starting-hole canst thou now find out to hide thee from this 
open and apparent shame? 

Poins. Come, let's hear, Jack; what trick hast thou 
now ? 

Fal. By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that made ye. 
Why, hear you, my masters : was it for me to kill the heir- 
apparent ? Should I turn upon the true prince ? Why, thou 
knowest I am as valiant as Hercules ; but beware instinct ; the 
lion will not touch the true prince. Instinct is a great matter ; 
I was a coward on instinct. I shall think the better of myself 
and thee during my life ; I for a valiant lion, and thou for a 
true prince. 
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THE SECOND PART OF KING HENRY THE FOURTH 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act III. 

Scene L — Westminster. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter King Henry in his night-gown. 

K. Hen. How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! O sleep ! O gentle sleep ! 
Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And lulTd with sound of sweetest melody ? 
O thou dull god ! why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leav'st the kingly couch 
A watch-case or a common 'larum bell ? 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 
And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf ning clamour in the slippery clouds, 
That with the hurly death itself awakes ? 
Canst thou, O partial sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 
And in the calmest and most stillest night. 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie down ! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. [Sleeps. 

Enter Prince Henry. 

Prince. Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being so troublesome a bedfellow ? 
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O polish* d perturbation ! golden care ! . 

That keep'st the ports of slumber open wide 

To many a watchful night ! Sleep with it now ! 

Yet not so sound and half so deeply sweet 

As he whose brow with homely biggin bound 

Snores out the watch of night. O majesty! . : 

When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 

Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 

That scalds with safety. By his gates of breath 

There lies a downy feather which stirs not : 

Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 

Perforce must move. My gracious lord ! my father i 

This sleep is sound indeed ; this is a sleep 

That from this golden rigol hath divorc'd 

So many English kings. Thy due from me 

Is tears and heavy sorrows of the blood, 

Which nature, love, and filial tenderness 

Shall, O dear father ! pay thee plenteously : 

My due from thee is this imperial crown, 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 

Derives itself to me. Lo ! here it sits, 

[Putting it on his head. 
Which heaven shall guard ; and put the world's whole strength 
Into one giant arm, it shall not force 
This lineal honour from me. This from thee 
Will I to mine leave, as 'tis left to me. [Exit. 

K. Hen. (Waking). Warwick ! Gloucester ! Clarence ! 
Re-enter Warwick, Gloucester, Clarence, and the rest. 

Cla. Doth the king call ? 

War. What would your majesty ? How fares your 
Grace ? 

K. Hen. Why did you leave me here alone, my lords ? 

Cla. We left the prince my brother here, my liege, 
Who undertook to sit and watch by you. 

K. Hen. The Prince of Wales ! Where is he ? let me see 
him : 
He is not here. 

War. This door is open ; he is gone this way. 

Glo. He came not through the chamber where we stay'd. 

K. Hen. Where is the crown ? who took it from my 
pillow ? 

War. When we withdrew, my liege, we left it here. 

K. Hen. The prince hath ta'en it hence : go, seek him 
out. 
Is he so hasty that he doth suppose 
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My sleep my death ? 

Find him, my Lord of Warwick ; chide him hither. 

[Exit Warwick, 
Re-enter the Prince. 
Lo, where he comes. Come hither to me, Harry. 
Depart the chamber, leave us here alone. 

[Exeunt Warwick and the rest. 

Prince. I never thought to hear you speak again. 

K. Hen. Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought : 
I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with mine honours 
Before thy hour be ripe ? O foolish youth ! 
Thou seek'st the greatness that will overwhelm thee. 
Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind 
That it will quickly drop : my day is dim. 
Thou hast stol'n that which after some few hours 
Were thine without offence ; and at my death 
Thou hast seal'd up my expectation : 
Thy life did manifest thou lov'dst me not, 
And thou wilt have me die assur'd of it. 
Thou hid'st a thousand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart, 
To stab at half an hour of my life. 
What ! canst thou not forbear me half an hour ? 
Then get thee gone and dig my grave thyself, 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear 
That thou are crowned, not that I am dead. 
Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse 
Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head : 
Only compound me with forgotten dust ; 
Give that which gave thee life unto the worms. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 
For now a time is come to mock at form. 
Harry the Fifth is crown* d ! Up, vanity ! 
Down, royal state ! all you sage counsellors, hence f 
And to the English court assemble now, 
From every region, apes of idleness ! 
Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your scum : 
Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night, rob, murder, and commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of ways ? 
Be happy, he will trouble you no more : 
England shall double gild his treble guilt. 
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England shall give him office, honour, might ; 
For the fifth Harry from curb'd licence plucks 
The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 
Shall flesh his tooth in every innocent. 

my poor kingdom ! sick with civil blows, 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

O ! thou wilt be a wilderness again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

Prince. O ! pardon me, my liege ; but for my tears, 
The moist impediments unto my speech, 

1 had forestall'd this dear and deep rebuke 
Ere you with grief had spoke and I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is your crown ; 
And he that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours ! 

God witness with me, when I here came in, 

And found no course of breath within your majesty, 

How cold it struck my heart ! if I do feign, 

O ! let me in my present wildness die 

And never live to show the incredulous world 

The noble change that I have purposed. 

Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 

And dead almost, my liege, to think you were, 

I spake unto the crown as having sense, 

And thus upbraided it : " The care on thee depending 

Hath fed upon the body of my father. 

Therefore, thou best of gold art worst of gold : " 

Thus, my most royal liege, 

Accusing it, I put it on my head, 

To try with it, as with an enemy 

That had before my face murder' d my father. 

The quarrel of a true inheritor.. 

But if it did infect my blood with joy, 

Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride ; 

If any rebel or vain spirit of mine 

Did with the least affection of a welcome 

Give entertainment to the might of it, 

Let God for ever keep it from my head, 

And make me as the poorest vassal is 

That doth with awe and terror kneel to it ! 

K. Hen. O my son ! 
God put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou mightst win the more thy father's love, 
Pleading so wisely in excuse of it. 
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THE LIFE OF KING HENRY THE FIFTH 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act V. 
Scene I. — France. An English Court of Guard. 
Enter Fluellen and Gower. 

Gow. Nay, that's right ; but why wear you your leek 
to-day ? Saint Davy's day is past. 

Flu. There is occasions and causes why and wherefore 
in all things : I will tell you, asse my friend, Captain Gower. 
The rascally, scald, beggarly, pragging knave, Pistol, — which 
you and yourself and all the 'orld know to be no petter than 
a fellow, — look you now, of no merits, he is come to me and 
prings me pread and salt yesterday, look you, and pid me 
eat my leek. It was in a place where I could not preed no 
contention with him ; but I will be so pold as to wear it in 
my cap till I see him once again, and then I will tell him a 
little piece of my desires. 

Gow. Why, here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock. 

Enter Pistol. 

Flu. 'Tis no matter for his swellings nor his turkey-cocks. 
God pless you, Aunchient Pistol ! you scurvy, lousy knave, 
God pless you ! 

Pist. Ha ! art thou bedlam ? dost thou thirst, base 
Troyan, 
To have me fold up Parca's fatal web ? 
Hence ! I am qualmish at the smell of leek. 

Flu. I peseech you heartily, scurvy lousy knave, at my 
desires and my requests and my petitions to eat, look you, 
this leek ; pecause, look you, you do not love it, nor 1 your 
affections and your appetites and your digestions does not 
agree with it, I would desire you to eat it. 

Pist. Not for Cadwallader and all his goats. 

Flu. (Strikes him). There is one goat for you. Will you 
be so good, scald knave, as eat it ? 

Pist. Base Troyan, thou shalt die. 
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Flu. You say very true, scald knave, when God's will is. 
I will desire you to live in the mean time and eat your victuals ? 
come, there is sauce for it. (Strikes him again). You called 
me yesterday mountain-squire, but I will make you to-day a 
squire of low degree. I pray you, fall to : if you can mock 
a leek you can eat a leek. 

Gow. Enough, captain : you have astonished him. 

Flu. I say, I will make him eat some part of my leek, or 
I will peat his pate four days. Bite, I pray you ; it is good 
for your green wound and your ploody coxcomb. 

Pist. Must I bite ? 

Flu. Yes, certainly, and out of doubt and out of question 
too and ambiguities. 

Pist. By this leek, I will most horribly revenge. I eat 
and eat, I swear — 

Flu. Eat, I pray you : will you have some more sauce to 
your leek ? there is not enough leek to swear by. 

Pist. Quiet thy cudgel : thou dost see I eat. 

Flu. Much good do you, scald knave, heartily. Nay, 
pray you, throw none away ; the skin is good for your broken 
coxcomb. When you take occasions to see leeks hereafter, 
I pray you, mock at 'em ; that is all. 

Pist. Good. 

Flu. Ay, leeks is good. Hold you, there is a groat to 
heal your pate. 

Pist. Me a groat ! 

FLu. Yes, verily and in truth, you shall take it ; or I have 
another leek in my pocket, which you shall eat. 

Pist. I take thy groat in earnest of revenge. 

Flu. If I owe you anything I will pay you in cudgels : 
you shall be a woodmonger, and buy nothing of me but 
cudgels. God be wi' you, and keep you, and heal your pate. 

[Exit. 

Pist. All hell shall stir for this. 

Act V. 

Scene II. — Troyes in Champagne, An Apartment in the 

French King's Palace. 

K. Hen. Fair Katharine, and most fair ! 

Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms, 
Such as will enter at a lady's ear, 
And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart ? 

Kath. Your majestys all mock at me ; I cannot speak 
your England. * 
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K. Hen. O fair Katharine ! if you will love me soundly 
with your French heart, I will be glad to hear you confess 
it brokenly with your English tongue. Do you like me, 
Kate? 

Kath. Pardonnez moy 9 I cannot tell vat is " like me." 

K. Hen. An angel is like you, Kate ; and you are like an 
angel. I' faith, Kate, my wooing is fit for thy undertsanding : 
I am glad thou canst speak no better English ; for, if thou 
couldst, thou wouldst find me such a plain king that thou 
wouldst think I had sold my farm to buy my crown. I know 
no ways to mince it in love, but directly to say " I love you : " 
then, if you urge me further than to say " Do you in faith ? " 
I wear out my suit. Give me your answer ; i* faith do : and 
so clap hands and a bargain. How say you, lady ? 

Kath. Sauf vostre hcmneur, me understand veil. 

K. Hen. Marry, if you would put me to verses, or to 
dance for your sake, Kate, why you undid me : for the one, I 
have neither words nor measure, and for the other, I have no 
strength in measure, yet a reasonable measure in strength. 
If I could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting into my 
saddle with my armour on my back, under the correction of 
bragging be it spoken, I should quickly win me a wife. Or 
if I might buffet for my love, or bound my horse for her 
favours, I could lay on like a butcher and sit like a jackan- 
apes, never off. But before God, Kate, I cannot look greenly 
nor gasp out my elequence, nor I have no cunning in protesta- 
tion ; only downright oaths, which I never use till urged, 
nor never break for urging. If thou canst love a .fellow of 
this temper, Kate, whose face is not worth sun-burning, that 
never looks in his glass for love of anything he sees there, let 
thine eye be thy cook. I speak to thee plain soldier : if thou 
canst love me for this, take me ; if not, to say to thee that I 
shall die, is true ; but for thy love, by the Lord, no ; yet I love 
thee too. And while thou livest, dear Kate, take a fellow 
of plain and uncoined constancy, for he perforce must do 
thee right, because he hath not the gift to woo in other places ; 
for these fellows of infinite tongue, that can rime themselves 
into ladies' favours, they do always reason themselves out 
again. What ! a speaker is but a prater ; a rime is but a 
ballad. A good leg will fall, a straight back will stoop, a 
black beard will turn white, a curled pate will grow bald, a 
fair face will wither, a full eye will wax hollow, but a good 
heart, Kate, is the sun and the moon ; or, rather, the sun, 
and not the moon ; for it shines bright and never changes, 
but keeps his course truly. If thou would have such a one, 
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take me ; and take me, take a soldier ; take a soldier, take a 
king. And what sayest thou then to my love ? speak, my fair, 
and fairly, I pray thee. 

Kath. Is it possible dat I sould love de enemy of France ? 

K. Hen. No ; it is not possible you should love the enemy 
of France, Kate ; but, in loving me, you should love the 
friend of France ; for I love France so well, that I will not 
part with a village of it ; I will have it all mine : and, Kate, 
when France is mine and I am yours, then yours is France 
and you are mine. 

Kath. I cannot tell vat is dat. 

K. Hen. No, Kate ? I will tell thee in French, which 
I am sure will hang upon my tongue like a new-married wife 
about her husband's neck, hardly to be shook off. Je quand 
sur le possession de France, et quand vous avez le possession de 
moy, — let me see, what then ? Saint Denis be my speed ! — 
done vostre est France, et vous estes mienne. It is as easy 
for me, Kate, to conquer the kingdom, as to speak so much 
more French : I shall never move thee in French, unless it be 
to laugh at me. 

Kath. Sauf vostre honneur, le Frangois que vous parlez 
est meiUeur que VAnglois lequel je parle. 

K. Hen. No, faith, is't not, Kate ; but thy speaking of 
my tongue, and I thine, most truly falsely, must needs be 
granted to be much at one. But, Kate, dost thou understand 
thus much English, Canst thou love me ? 

Kath. I cannot tell. 

K. Hen. Can any of your neighbours tell, Kate ? I'll 
ask them. Come, I know thou lovest me ; and at night when 
you come into your closet you'll question your gentlewoman 
about me ; and I know, Kate, you will to her dispraise those 
parts in me that you love with your heart : but, good Kate, 
mock me mercifully ; the rather, gentle princess, because I 
love thee cruelly. How answer you, la plus beUe Katharine 
du monde mon tres cher et divine deesse ? 

Kath. Your majeste ave fausse French enough to deceive 
de most sage demoiselle dat is en France. 

K. Hen. Now, fie upon my false French ! By mine 
honour, in true English I love thee, Kate : by which honour 
I dare not swear thou lovest me ; yet my blood begins to 
flatter me that thou dost, notwithstanding the poor and 
untempering effect of my visage. But in faith, Kate, the 
elder I wax the better I shall appear : my comfort is, that old 
age, that ill layer-up of beauty, can do no more spoil upon 
my face : thou hast me, if thou hast me, at the worst ; and 
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thou shalt wear me, if thou wear me, better and better. And 
therefore tell me, most fair Katharine, will you have me ? 
Put off your maiden blushes ; avouch the thoughts of your 
heart with the looks of an empress ; take me by the hand 
and say " Harry of England, I am thine :" which word thou 
shalt no sooner bless mine ear withal, but I will tell thee 
aloud — " England is thine, Ireland is thine, France is thine, 
and Henry Plantagenet is thine : " who, though I speak it 
before his face, if he be not fellow with the best king, thou 
shalt find the best king of good fellows. Come, your answer 
in broken music; for thy voice is music, and thy English 
broken ; therefore, queen of all, Katharine, break thy 
mind to me in broken English : wilt thou have me ? 

Kath. Dat is as it shall please de toy tnon phre. 

K. Hen. Nay, it will please him well, Kate; it shall 
please him, Kate. 

Kath. Den it shall also content me. 

K. Hen. Upon that I kiss your hand, and I call you my 
queen. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF KING RICHARD THE THIRD 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act I. 

Scene II. — London. Another Street. 

Enter the corpse of King Henry the Sixth, borne in an open 
coffin; Gentlemen bearing halberds to guard it; and 
Lady Anne, as mourner. 

Enter Gloucester. 

Glo. Villains ! set down the corse ; or, by Saint Paul, 
I'll make a corse of him that disobeys. 

[The bearers set down the coffin. 

Anne. Avaunt ! thou dreadful minister of hell, 
Thou hadst but power over his mortal body, 
His soul thou canst not have : therefore, be gone. 

Glo. Sweet saint, for charity, be not so curst. 

Anne. Foul devil, for God's sake hence, and trouble us 
not ; 
For thou hast made the happy earth thy hell, 
If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this pattern of thy butcheries. 
O ! gentlemen ; see ! dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congeal'd mouths and bleed afresh. 
O God ! which this blood mad'st, revenge his death ; 

earth ! which this blood drink' st revenge his death ; 
Glo. Lady, you know no rules of charity, 

Which renders good for bad, blessings for curses. 

Anne. Villain, thou know'st no law of God nor man : 
No beast so fierce but knows some touch of pity. 

Glo. Fairer than tongue can name thee, let me have 
Some patient leisure to excuse myself. 

1 did not kill your husband. 

Anne. In thy foul throat thou liest : Queen Margaret saw 
Thy murderous falchion smoking in his blood ; 
The which thou once didst bend "against her breast. 
But that thy brothers beat aside'the point. 

Glo. I was provoked by her sland'rous tongue. 
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Anne, Thou wast provoked by thy bloody mind, 
That never dreamt on aught but butcheries. 
Didst thou not kill this king ? 

Glo. I grant ye. 

Anne. O ! he was gentle, mild, and virtuous. 

Glo. The fitter for the King of heaven, that hath him. 

Anne. He is in heaven, where thou shalt never come. 

Glo. Let him thank me, that helped to send him thither ; 
But, gentle Lady Anne, 
Is not the causer of the timeless deaths 
Of these Plantagenents, Henry and Edward, 
As blameful as the executioner ? 

Anne. Thou wast the cause, and most accurs'd effect. 

Glo. Your beauty was the cause of that effect ; 
Your beauty, that did haunt me in my sleep 
To undertake the death of all the world. 

Anne. If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
These nails should rend that beauty from my cheeks. 

Glo. It is a quarrel most unnatural, 
To be reveng'd on him that loveth thee. 

Anne. It is a quarrel just and reasonable, 
To be reveng*d on him that kilTd my husband. 

Glo. He lives that loves thee better than he could. 

Anne. Where is he ? 

Glo. Here. 

Anne. Out of my sight ! thou dost infect mine eyes. 

Glo. Thine eyes, sweet lady, have infected mine. 

Anne. Would they were basilisks, to strike thee dead ! 

Glo. I would they were, that I might die at once 
For now they kill me with a living death. 
Those eyes of thine from mine have drawn salt tears, 
These eyes, which never shed remorseful tear ; 
I never sued to friend, nor enemy ; 
My tongue could never learn sweet smoothing words ; 
But, now thy beauty is propos'd my fee, 
My proud heart sues, and prompts my tongue to speak. 

[She looks scornfully at him. 
Teach not thy lip such scorn, for it was made 
For kissing, lady, not for such contempt. 
If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 
Lo ! here I lend thee this sharp-pointed sword ; 
Which if thou please to hide in this true breast, 
And let the soul forth that adoreth thee, 
I lay it open to the deadly stroke, 
And humbly beg the death upon my knee, 
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[He lays his breast open : she offers at it with his sward. 
Nay, do not pause ; for I did kill King Henry ; 
But 'twas thy beauty that provoked me. 
Nay, now dispatch ; 'twas I that stabb'd young Edward ; 

[She again offers at his breast. j 

But 'twas thy heavenly face that set me on. i 

[She lets fall the sword. 
Take up the sword again, or take up me. 

Anne. Arise, dissembler ; though I wish thy death, 
I will not be thy executioner. 

Glo. Then bid me kill myself, and I will do it. 

Anne. I have already. 

Glo. That was in thy rage : | 

Speak it again, and, even with the word, ! 

This hand, which for thy love did kill thy love, 
Shall, for thy love, kill a far truer love : 
To both their deaths shalt thou be accessary. 

Anne. I would I knew thy heart. 

Glo. 'Tis figur'd in my tongue. 

Anne. I fear me both are false. 

Glo. Then never man was true. 

Anne. Well, well, put up your sword. 

Glo. Say, then, my peace is made. 

Anne. That shalt thou know hereafter, 

Glo. But shall I live in hope ? 

Anne. All men, I hope, live so. 

Glo. Vouchsafe to wear this ring, 

Anne. To take is not to give. 

[She puts on the rin%. 

Glo. Look, how my ring encompasseth thy finger, 
Even so thy breast encloseth my poor heart ; 
Wear both of them, for both of them are thine. 
And if thy poor devoted servant may 
But beg one favour at thy gracious hand, 
Thou dost confirm his happiness for ever. 

Anne. What is it ? 

Glo. That it may please you leave these sad designs 
To him that hath most cause to be a mourner, 
And presently repair to Crosby-place ; 
Where, after I have solemnly interr'd 
At Chertsey monastery this noble king, 
And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 
I will with all expedient duty see you : 
For divers unknown reasons, I beseech you, 
Grant me this boon. 
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Anne. With all my heart ; and much it joys me tbo 
To see you are become so penitent. 
Glo. Bid me farewell. 

> Anne. Tis more than you deserve ; 

But since you teach me how to flatter you, 
Imagine I have said farewell already. 

{Exeunt Lady Anne, Tressel, and Berkeley. 
Glo. Sirs, take up the corse. 
Gent. Toward Chertsey, noble lord ? 
Glo. No, to White-Friars ; there attend my coming. 

[Exeunt ail but Gloucester. 

Was ever woman in this humour woo'd ? 

Was ever woman in this humour won ? 

I'll have her ; but I will not keep her long. 

What ! I, that kilTd her husband, and his father, 

To take her in her heart's extremest hate ; 

With curses in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 

The bleeding witness of her hatred by : 

Having God, her conscience, and these bars against me, 

And nothing I to back my suit withal 

But the plain devil and dissembling looks, 

And yet to win her, all the world to nothing ! 

Ha! 

Hath she forgot already that brave prince, 

Edward, her lord, whom I, some three months since, 

Stabb'd in my angry mood at Tewksbury ? 

A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 

The spacious world cannot again afford : 

And will she yet abase her eyes on me, 

On me, whose all not equals Edward's moiety ? 

On me, that halt and am misshapen thus ? 

My dukedom to a beggarly denier 

I do mistake my person ail this while : 

Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot, 

Myself to be a marvellous proper man, 

I'll be at charges for a looking-glass, 

And entertain a score or two of tailors, 

To study fashions to adorn my body : 

Since I am crept in favour with myself, 

I will maintain it with some little cost. 

Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 

That I may see my shadow as I pass. [Exit, 
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Scene IV. — London. The Tower. 
Enter Clarence and Brakenbury. 

Brak. Why looks your Grace so heavily to-day ? 

Clar. O, I have pass'd a miserable night, 
So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams, 
That, as I am a Christian faithful man, 
I would not spend another such a night, 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days, 
So full of dismal terror was the time. 

Brak. What was your dream, my lord ? I pray you 
tell me. 

Clar. Methought that I had broken from the Tower, 
And was embark' d to cross to Burgundy ; 
And in my company my brother Gloucester, 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches : thence we look'd toward England, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaster, 
That had befalTn us. As we pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Gloucester stumbled ; and , in falling, 
Struck me, that thought to stay him, overboard, 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 
Lord, Lord ! methought what pain it was to drown : 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wracks ; 
A thousand men that fishes gnaw'd upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalu'd jewels, 
All scatter' d in the bottom of the sea. 
Some lay in dead men's skulls ; and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As 'twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 
That woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay scatter'd by. 

Brak. Had you such leisure in the time of death 
To gaze upon those secrets of the deep ? 

Clar. Methought I had ; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost ; but still the envious flood 
Stopt in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vast, and wandering air ; 
But smother* d it within my panting bulk, 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 
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Brak. Awak'd you not with this sore agony ? 
Clar. No, no, my dream was lengthen' d after life ; 

f then began the tempest to my soul. 

1 pass'd, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul, 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick ; 
Who cried aloud, " What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence ? " 
And so he vanish* d : then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood ; and he shriek' d out aloud, 
" Clarence is come, — false, fleeting, perjur'd Clarence, 
That stabb'd me in the field by Tewksbury ; — 
Seize on him ! Furies, take him unto torment." 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environ' d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise 
I trembling wak'd, and, for a season after 
Could not believe but that I was in hell, 
Such terrible impression made my dream. 

Brak. No % marvel, lord, though it affrighted you ; 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 

Clar. O Brakenbury ! I have done these things 
That now give evidence against my soul, 
For Edward's sake ; and see how he requites me. 
God ! if my deep prayers cannot appease thee, 
But thou wilt be avengM on my misdeeds, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone : 

! spare my guiltless wife and my poor children, 

1 pray thee, gentle keeper, stay by me ; 
My soul is heavy, and I fain would sleep. 

Brak. I will, my lord. God give your Grace good rest, 

[Clarence sleeps. 



Act IV. 

Scene II. — London. A Room of State in the Palace. 

Sennet. Richard, as in pomp crowned : Buckingham, 

Catesby, a Page, and Others. 

E. Rich. Stand all apart. Cousin of Buckingham. 
Buck. Ay, gracious sovereign ! 

S.R. H 
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K. Rich. Give me thy hand. [He ascends the throne. 

Thus high, by thy advice 
And thy assistance, is King Richard seated : 
But shall we wear these glories for a day ? 
Or shall they last, and we rejoice in them ? 

Buck. Still live they, and for ever let them last ! 

K. Rich. Ah ! Buckingham, now do I play the touch, 
To try if thou be current gold indeed : 
Young Edward lives : think now what I would speak. 

Buck. Say on, my loving lord. 

K. Rich. Why, Buckingham, I say, I would be king, 

Buck. Why, so you are, my thrice-renowned liege. 

K. Rich. Ha ! am I king ? Tis so : but Edward lives 

Buck. True, noble prince. 

K. Rich. O bitter consequence, 

That Edward still should live ! " True, noble prince ! " 
Cousin, thou wast not wont to be so dull : 
Shall I be plain ? I wish the bastards dead ; 
And I would have it suddenly perform* d. 
What sayst thou now ? speak suddenly, be brief. 

Buck. Your Grace may do your pleasure. 

K. Rich. Tut, tut ! thou art all ice, thy kindness freezes : 
Say, have I thy consent that they shall die ? 

Buck. Give me some little breath, some pause, dear lord, 
Before I positively speak in this : 
I will resolve you herein presently. [Exit. 

Cate. (Aside to another). The king is angry : see, he 
gnaws his Up. 

K. Rich. (Descends from his throne). I will converse with 
iron-witted fools 
And unrespective boys : none are for me 
That look into me with considerate eyes. 
High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect. 
Boy! 

Page. My lord ! 

K. Rich. Know*st thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Will tempt unto a close exploit of death ? 

Page. I know a discontented gentleman, 
Whose humble means match not his haughty spirit : 
Gold were as good as twenty orators, 
And will, no doubt, tempt him to anything. 

K. Rich. What is his name ? 

Page. His name, my lord, is Tyrrell. 

K. Rich, I partly know the man : go, call him hither. 

[Exit Page. 
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The deep-revolving witty Buckingham- 
No more shall be the neighbour to my counsel. 
Hath he so long held out with me untir'd, 
And stops he now for breath ? well, be it so. 

Enter Stanley. 

How now, Lord Stanley ! what's the news ? 

Stan. Know, my loving lord, 
The Marquess Dorset, as I hear, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 

K. Rich. Come hither, Catesby : rumour it abroad, 
That Anne my wife is very grievous sick ; 
I will take order for her peeping close. 
Inquire me out some mean poor gentleman, 
Whom I will marry straight to Clarence* daughter : 
The boy is foolish, and I fear not him. 
Look, how thou dream' st ! I say again, give out 
That Anne my queen is sick, and like to die : 
About it ; for it stands me much upon, 
To stop all hopes whose growth may damage me. 

[Exit Catesby. 
I must be married to my brother's daughter, 
Or else my kingdom stands on brittle glass. 
Murder her brothers, and then marry her ! 
Uncertain way of gain ! But I am in 
So far in blood, that sin will pluck on sin : 
Tear-falling pity dwells not in this eye. 

Re-enter Page, with Tyrrell. 

Is thy name Tyrrell ? 

Tyr. James Tyrrell, and your most obedient subject. 

K. King. Art thou, indeed ? 

Tyr. Prove me, my gracious lord. 

K. Rich. Dar'st thou resolve to kill a friend of mine ? 

Tyr. Please you ; but I had rather kill two enemies. 

K. Rich. Why, then thou hast it : two deep enemies, 
Foes to my rest, and my sweet sleep's disturbers, 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon. 
Tyrrell, I mean those bastards in the Tower. 

Tyr. Let me have open means to come to them, 
And soon I'll rid you from the fear of them. 

K. Rich. Thou sing'st sweet music. Hark, come hither, 
Tyrrell : 
Go, by this token : rise, and lend|thine ear. [Whispers. 
There is no more but so ; say it is done, 
And I will love thee, and prefer«thee|for it. 

Tyr. I will dispatch it straight [Exit* 



* j 
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Re-enter Buckingham. 

Buck. My lord, I have considered in my mind 
The late demand that you did sound me in. 

K. Rich. Well, let that rest. Dorset is fled to Richmond. 

Buck. I hear the news, my lord. 

K. Rich. Stanley, he is your wife's son : well, look to it. 

Buck. My lord, I claim the gift, my due by promise, 
For which your honour and your faith is pawn'd ; 
The earldom of Hereford and the moveables 
Which you have promised I shall possess. 

K. Rich. Stanley, look to your wife : if she convey 
Letters to Richmond, you shall answer it. 

Buck. What says your highness to my just request ? 

K. Rich. I do remember me, Henry the Sixth 
Did prophesy that Richmond should be king, 
When Richmond was a little peevish boy. 
A king ! perhaps— 

Buck. My lord ! 

K. Rich. How chance the prophet could not at that time 
Have told me, I being by, that I should kill him ? 

Buck. My lord, your promise for the earldom, — 

K. Rich. Richmond ! When last I was at Exeter, 
The mayor in courtesy show'd me the castle, 
And calTd it Rougemont : at which name I started, 
Because a bard of Ireland told me once 
I should not live long after I saw Richmond. 

Buck. My lord ! 

K. Rich. Ay, what's o'clock ? 

Buck. I am thus bold to put your Grace in mind 
Of what you promis'd me. 

K. Rich. Well, but what is 't o'clock ? 

Buck. Upon the stroke of ten. 

K. Rich. Well, let it strike. 

Buck. Why let it strike ? 

K. Rich. Because that, like a Jack, thou keep'st the 
stroke 
Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 
I am not in the giving vein to-day. 

Buck. Why, then resolve me whether you will, or no. 

K. Rich. Thou troublest me : I am not in the vein. 

[Exeunt King Richard and Train. 

Buck. And is it thus ? repays he my deep service 
With such contempt ? made I him king for this ? 
O, let me think on Hastings, and be gone 
To Brecknock, while my fearful head is on. [Exit. 
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THE FAMOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF KING 

HENRY THE EIGHTH 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act II. 

Scene I. — Westminster. A Street. 

Enter Buckingham from his arraignment; Tipstaves before 
him; the axe with the edge towards him; halberds on 
each side : with him Sir Thomas Lovell, Sir Nicholas 
Vaux, Sir William Sands, and common people. 

Buck. All good people, 

You that thus far have come to pity me, 
Hear what I say, and then go home and lose me. 
I have this day receiv'd a traitor's judgment, 
And by that name must die : yet, heaven bear witness. 
And if I have a conscience, let it sink me, 
Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful ! 
The law I bear no malice for my death, 
'T has done upon the premises but justice ; 
But those that sought it I could wish more Christians : 
Be what they will, I heartily forgive 'em. 
For further life in this world I ne'er hope, 
Nor will I sue, although the king have mercies 
More than I dare make faults. You few that lov'd me, 
And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 
His noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to him, only dying, 
Go with me, like good angels, to my end ; 
And, as the long divorce of steel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, 
And lift my soul to heaven. Lead on, o' God's name, 

Lov. I do beseech your Grace, for charity, 
If ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid against me, now to forgive me frankly. 

Buck. Sir Thomas Lovell, I as free forgive you 
As I would be forgiven : I forgive all. 
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There cannot be those numberless offences 

'Gainst me that I cannot take peace with : no black envy 

Shall mark my grave. Commend me to his Grace ; 

And, if he speak of Buckingham, pray, tell him 

You met him half in heaven. My vows and prayers 

Yet are the king's ; and, till my soul forsake, 

Shall cry for blessings on him : may he live 

Longer than I have time to tell his years ! 

Ever belov'd and loving may his rule be ! 

And when old times shall lead him to his end, 

Goodness and he fill up one monument ! 

All good people, 
Pray for me ! I must now forsake ye : the last hour 
Of my long weary life is come upon me. 
Farewell : 

And when you would say something that is sad, 
Speak how I fell. I have done ; and God forgive me ! 

[Exeunt Buckingham and Train. 



Scene IV. — A Hall in Black-Friars. 

Scribe. Say, Henry King of England, come into the 
court. 

Crier. Henry King of England, come into the court. 

K. Hen. Here. 

Scribe. Katharine Queen of England, come into the 
court. 

Crier. Katharine Queen of England, come into the 
court. 

[The Queen makes no answer, rises out of her chair, goes about 
the court, comes to the King, and kneels at his feet ; then 
speaks. 

Q. Kath. Sir, I desire you do me right and justice ; 
And to bestow your pity on me ; for 
I am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indifferent, nor no more assurance 
Of equal friendship and proceeding. Alas ! sir, 
In what have I offended you ? what cause 
Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure, 
That thus you should proceed to put me off 
And take your good grace from me ? Heaven witness, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
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At all times to your will conformable ; 

'Ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 

Yea, subject to your countenance, glad or sorry 

As I saw it inclin'cL When was the hour 

I ever contradicted your desire, 

Or made it not mine too ? Or which of your friends 

Have I not strove to love, although I knew 

He were mine enemy ? what friend of mine 

That had to him deriv'd your anger, did I 

Continue in my liking ? nay, gave notice 

He was from thence discharged. Sir, call to mind 

That I have been your wife, in this obedience 

Upward of twenty years, and have been blest 

With many children by you : if, in the course 

And process of this time, you can report, 

And prove it too, against mine honour aught, 

My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty, 

Against your sacred person, in God's name 

Turn me away ; and let the foul'st contempt 

Shut door upon me, and so give me up 

To the sharp'st kind of justice. Please you, sir, 

The king, your father, was reputed for 

A prince most prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatch'd wit and judgment : Ferdinand, 

My father, King of Spain, was reckoned one 

The wisest prince that there had reign* d by many 

A year before : it is not to be questioned 

That they had gather* d a wise council to them 

Of every realm, that did debate this business, 

Who deemed our marriage lawful. Wherefore I humbly 

Beseech you, sir, to spare me, till I may 

Be by my friends in Spain advis'd, whose counsel 

I will implore : if not, i' the name of God, 

Your pleasure be fulfill 1 d ! 

Wol. You have here, lady,— 

And of your choice, — these reverend fathers ; men 
Of singular integrity and learning, 
Yea, the elect o' the land, who are assembled 
To plead your cause. It shall be therefore bootless 
That longer you desire the court, as well 
For your own quiet, as to rectify 
What is unsettled in the king. 

Cam. His Grace 

Hath spoken well and justly : therefore, madam, 
It's fit this royal session do proceed, 
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And that, without delay, their arguments 
Be now produc'd and heard. 

Q. Kath. Lord Cardinal, 

To you I speak. 

Wol. Your pleasure, madam ? 

Q. Kath. Sir, 

I am about to weep ; but, thinking that 
We are a queen, — or long have dream* d so,— certain 
The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
I'll turn to sparks of fire. 

Wol. Be patient yet. 

Q. Kath. I will, when you are humble ; nay, before, 
Or God will punish me. I do believe, 
Indue' d by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy ; and make my challenge 
You shall not be my judge ; for it is you 
Have blown this cod betwixt my lord and me, 
Which God's dew quench ! Therefore I say again, 
I utterly abhor, yea, from my soul 
Refuse you for my judge, whom, yet once more, 
I hold my most malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth. 

Wol. I do profess 

You speak not like yourself ; who ever yet 
Have stood to charity, and display' d the effects 
Of disposition gentle, and of wisdom 
O'ertopping woman's power. Madam, you do me wrong : 
I have no spleen against you ; nor injustice 
For you or any : how far I have proceeded, 
Or how far further shall, is warranted 
By a commission from the consistory, 
Yea, the whole consistory of Rome. 

I do beseech 
You, gracious madam, to unthink your speaking, 
And to say so no more. 

Q. Kath. My lord, my lord, 

I am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning. You're meek and humble-mouth' d 
You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, 
With meekness and humility ; but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy, spleen, and pride. 
You have, by fortune and his highness' favours, 
Gone slightly o'er low steps, and now are mounted 
Where powers are your retainers, and your words. 
Domestics to you, serve your will as 't please 
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Yourself pronounce their office. I must tell you, 
You tender more your person's honour than 
Your high profession spiritual ; that again 
I do refuse you for my judge ; and here, 
Before you all, appeal unto the pope, 
To bring my whole cause 'fore his holiness, 
And to be judg'd by him. 

[She curtsies to the King, and offers to depart. 
Cam. The queen is obstinate, 

Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and 
Disdainful to be tried by 't : 'tis not well. 
She's going away. 

K. Hen. Call her again. 

Crier. Katharine Queen of England, come into the 

court. 
Grif. Madam, you are called back. 
Q. Kath. What need you note it ? pray you keep your 
way : * 

When you are call'd, return. Now, the Lord help ! 
They vex me past my patience. Pray you, pass on : 
I will not tarry ; no, nor ever more 
Upon this business my appearance make 
In any of their courts. 

[Exeunt Queen, and her Attendants. 



Act III. 

Scene II. — Antechamber to the King's Apartment, 

Wol. What should this mean ? 

What sudden anger's this ? how have I reap'd it ? 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap'd from his eyes : so looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntsman that has gall'd him ; 
Then makes him nothing. I must read this paper ; 
I fear, the story of his anger. 'Tis so : 
This paper has undone me ! 'Tis the account 
Of all that world of wealth I have drawn together 
For mine oWn ends; indeed, to gain the popedom, 
And fee my friends in Rome. O negligence ! 
Fit for a fool to fall by : what cross devil 
Made me put this main secret in the packet 
I sent the king ? Is there no way to cure this ? 
No new device to beat this from his brains ? 
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I know 'twill stir him strongly ; yet I know 

A way, if it take right, in spite of fortune 

Will bring me off again. What's this ?— " To the Pope ! " 

The letter, as I live, with all the business 

I writ to 's holiness. Nay then, farewell ! 

I have touch'd the highest point of all my greatness ; 

And from that full meridian of my glory, 

I haste now to my setting : I shall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man see me more. 

Re-enter the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, the Earl of 

Surrey, and the Lord Chamberlain. 

Nor. Hear the king's pleasure, cardinal : who commands 
you 
To render up the great seal presently 
Into our hands ; and to confine yourself 
To Asher-house, my Lord of Winchester's, 
Till you hear further from his highness. 

Wol. Stay, 

Where's your commission, lord ? words cannot carry 
Authority so weighty. 

Suf. Who dare cross 'em, 

Bearing the king's will from his mouth expressly ? 

Wol. Till I find more than will or words to do it, 
I mean your malice, know, officious lords, 
I dare and must deny it. Now I feel 
Of what coarse metal ye are moulded, envy : 
How eagerly ye follow my disgraces, 
As if it fed ye ! and how sleek and wanton 
Ye appear in every thing may bring my ruin. 
Follow your envious course, men of malice ; 
You have Christian warrants for 'em, and, no doubt, 
In time will find their fit rewards. That seal 
You ask with such a violence, the king — 
Mine and your master — with his own hand gave me ; 
Bade me enjoy it with the place and honours 
During my life ; and to confirm his goodness, 
Tied it by letters-patents : now who'll take it ? 

Sur. The king, that gave it. 

Wol. It must be himself then. 

Sur. Thou art a proud traitor, priest. 

Wol. Proud lord, thou liest : 

Within these forty hours Surrey durst better 
Have burnt that tongue than said so. 
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Sur. Thy ambition, 

Thou scarlet sin, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law. 

Wol. This and all else 

This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 
I answer is most false. The duke by law 
Found his deserts : 

If I lov'd many words, lord, I should tell you, 
You have as little honesty as honour, 
That in the way of loyalty and truth 
Towkrd the king, my ever royal master, 
Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. 

Sur. By my soul, 

Your long coat, priest, protects you ; thou shouldst feel 
My sword i' the life-blood of thee else. My lords, 
Can ye endure to hear this arrogance ? 
And from this fellow ? If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of scarlet, 
Farewell noblity. 

Wol. All goodness 

Is poison to thy stomach. 

Sur. Yes, that goodness 

Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion ; 
The goodness of your intercepted packets, 
You writ to the pope against the king ; your goodness, 
Since you provoke me, shall be most notorious. 
My Lord of Norfolk, as you are truly noble, 
Produce the grand sum of his sins, the articles 
Collected from his life. 

Wol. How much, methinks, I could despise this man, 
But that I am bound in charity against it ! 

Nor. Those articles, my lord, are in the king's hand ; 
But, thus much, they are foul ones. 

Sur. I thank my memory, I yet remember 
Some of these articles ; and out they shall. 
Now, if you can blush, and cry " guilty," cardinal, 
You'll show a little honesty. 

Wol. Speak on, sir ; 

I dare your worst objections ; if I blush, 
It is to see a nobleman want manners. 

Sur. I had rather want those than my head. Have at 
you! 
First, that, without the king's assent or knowledge, 
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You wrought to be a legate. 

Nor. Then, that in all you writ to Rome, or else 
To foreign princes, Ego et Rex mens 
Was still inscribed ; in which you brought the king 
To be your servant. 

Suf. That, out of mere ambition, you have cans' d 
Your holy hat to be stamp' d on the king's coin. 

Sur. Then, that you have sent innumerable substance, — 
By what means got I leave to your own conscience, — 
To furnish Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities ; to the mere undoing 
Of all the kingdom. Many more there are ; 
Which, since they are of you, and odious, 
I will not taint my mouth with. 

Cham. O my lord ! 

Press not a falling man too far ; 'tis virtue : 
His faults lie open to the laws ; let them, 
Not you, correct him. My heart weeps to see him 
So little of his great self. 

Sur. I forgive him. 

Suf. Lord Cardinal, the king s further pleasure is, 
Because all those things you have done of late, 
That therefore such a writ be sued against you ; 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Chattels, and whatsoever, and to be 
Out of the king's protection. This is my charge. 

Nor. And so we'll leave you to your meditations 
How to live better. For your stubborn answer 
About the giving back the great seal to us, 
The king shall know it, and, no doubt, shall thank you. 
So fare you well, my little good Lord Cardinal, 

[Exeunt all except Wolsey. 

Wol. So farewell to the little good you bear me. 
Farewell ! a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
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Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye. 
I feel my heart new open'd. O ! how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours. 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 

Enter Cromwell, and stands amazed. 

Why, how now, Cromwell ! 

Crom. I have no power to speak, sir. 

Wol. What ! amaz'd 

At my misfortunes ? can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline ? Nay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 

Crom. How does your Grace ? 

Wol. Why, well; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cur'd me, 
I humbly thank his Grace ; and from these shoulders, 
These ruin'd pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honour : 
O ! 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden ' 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

Crom. I am glad your Grace has made that right use of it. 

Wol. I hope I have : I am able now, methinks, — 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, — 
To endure more miseries and greater far 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 

Crom. The heaviest and the worst, 

Is your displeasure with the king. 

Wol. God bless him ! 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

Wol. That's somewhat sudden : 

But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favour, and do justice 
For truth's sake and his conscience ; that his bones, 
When he has run his course and sleeps in blessings. 
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May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on 'em ! 
What more ? 

Crom. That Cranmer is return* d with welcome, 

InstalTd Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wol. That's news indeed. 

Crom. Last, that the Lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was view*d in open, as his queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol. There was the weight that puU'd me down, 
O Cromwell ! 
The king has gone beyond me : all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever. 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 
I am a poor falTn man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master : seek the king ; — 
That sun, I pray, may never set ! — I have told him 
What, and how true thou art : he will advance thee : 
Some little memory of me will stir him — 
I know his noble nature — not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom. O my lord ! 

Must I then, leave you ? must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 
For ever and for ever, shall be yours. 

Wol. Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forc'd me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wrack, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 
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Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by 't ? 

Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues ; be just, and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 

Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, O Cromwell ! 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 

And, — prithee, lead me in : 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny ; 'tis the king's : my robe, 

And my integrity to heaven is all 

I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 

Had I but serv'd my God with half the zeal 

I serv'd my king, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom. Good sir, have patience. 

Wol. So I have. Farewell 

The hopes of court ! my hopes in heaven do dwell. [Exeunt. 



Act IV. 

Scene II. — Kimbolton. 

Enter Katharine, Dowager, sick : led between Griffith and 

Patience. 

Grif. How does your Grace ? 

Kath. O Griffith ! sick to death ; 

My legs, like loaden branches, bow to the earth, 
Willing to leave their burden. Reach a chair : 
So ; now, methinks, I feel a little ease. 
Didst thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou ledd'st me, 
That the great child of honour, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Was dead ? 

Grif. Yes, madam ; but I think your Grace, 

Out of the pain you suffer' d, gave no ear to 't. 

Kath. Prithee, good Griffith, tell me how he died : 
If well, he stepp'd before me, happily, 
For my example. 

Grif. Well, the voice goes, madam : 

For after the stout Earl Northumberland 
Arrestedjhim at York, and brought him forward, 
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As a man sorely tainted, to his answer, 
He fell sick suddenly and grew so ill, 
He could not sit his mule. 

Kath. Alas ! poor man. 

Grif. At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester ; 
Lodg'd in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him : 
To whom he gave these words : " O ! father abbot, 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity." 
So went to bed, where eagerly his sickness 
Pursu'd him still ; and three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight, — which he himself 
Foretold should be his last, — full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 
He gave his honours to the world again, 
His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace. 

Kath. So may he rest ; his faults he gently on him ! 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to speak him, 
And yet with charity. He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes ; one, that by suggestion 
Tied all the kingdom ; simony was fair-play ; 
His own opinion was his law ; i* the presence 
He would say untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. He was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful ; 
His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing : 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 

Grif. Noble madam, 

Men's evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. May it please your highness 
To hear me speak his good now ? 

Kath. Yes, good Griffith, 

I were malicious else. 

Grif. This cardinal, 

Though from a humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashion* d to much honour from his cradle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading ; 
Lofty and sour to them that lov*d him not ; 
But, to those men that sought him sweet as summei 
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And though he were unsatisfied in getting, — 
Which was a sin, — yet in bestowing, madam, 
He was most princely. Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning that he rais'd in you, 
Ipswich, and Oxford ! one of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it ; 
The other, though unfinished, yet so famous, 
Sq excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
His overthrow heap'd happiness upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little : 
And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God. 

Kath. After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me, 
With thy religious truth and modesty, 
Now in his ashes honour. Peace be with him ! 
Patience, be near me still ; and set me lower : 
I have not long to trouble thee. Good Griffith, 
Cause the musicians play me that sad note 
I nam'd my knell, whilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to. 

[Sad and solemn music. 

Grif. She is asleep : good wench, let's sit down quiet, 
For fear we wake her : softly, gentle Patience. 



S.R. 
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KING LEAR 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act IV. 

Scene VII. — A tent in the French Camp. 

King Lear asleep in chair; Doctor and attendants present. 

Enter Cordelia. 

Cor. (To the Doctor). How does the king ? 

Doc. Madam, sleeps still. 

Cor, O you kind gods, 

Cure this great breach in his abused nature ! 

Doc. Please you, draw near. 

Cor. O my dear father ! Restoration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips, and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made ! V- 

Had you not been their father, these white flakes 
Had challenged pity of them. Was this a face 
To be expos' d against the warring winds ? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder ? 

Mine enemy's dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. And wast thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with swine and rogues forlorn, 
In short and musty straw ? Alack, alack ! 
'Tis wonder that thy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all. He wakes ; speak to him. 

Doc. Madam, do you ; 'tis fittest. 

Cor. How does my royal lord ? How fares your majesty ? 

Lear. You do me wrong to take me out o' the grave ; 
Thou art a soul in bliss ; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 

Cor. Sir, do you know me ? 

Lear. You are a spirit, I know ; when did you die ? 

Cor. Still, still, far wide. 

Doc. He's scarce awake ; let him alone awhile. 

Lear. Where have I been ? Where am I ? Fair day- 
light ? 
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I am mightily abus'd. I should even die with pity 
To see another thus. I know not what to say. 

Cor. O ! look upon me, sir, 

And hold your hands in benediction o'er me. 
No, sir, you must not kneel. 

Lear. Pray, do not mock me : 

I am a very foolish fond old man, 
And, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know you and know this man ; 
Yet I am doubtful : for, I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is, and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments ; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me ; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cor. And so I am, I am. 

Lear. Be your tears wet ? Yes, faith. I pray, weep not : 
If you have poison for me, I will drink it. 
I know you do not love me ; for your sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong : 
You have some cause, they have not. 

Cor. No cause, no cause. 

Doc, Be comforted, good madam ; the great rage, 
You see, is kill'd in him ; 
Desire him to go in ; trouble him no more 
Till further settling. 

Cor. WilTt please your highness walk ? 

Lear. You must bear with me. 

Pray you now, forget and forgive : I am old and foolish. 
[Exeunt Lear, Cordelia, Doctor, and Attendants. 
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JULIUS CiESAR 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act II. 

Scene I. — Rome. Brutus' Orchard. 

Enter Brutus. 

Bru. What, Lucius ! ho ! 
I cannot, by the progress of the stars, 
Give guess how near to day. Lucius, I say ! 
I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. 
When, Lucius, when ! Awake, I say ! what, Lucius ! 

Enter Lucius. 

Luc. Call'd you, my lord ? 

Bru. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius : 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Luc. I will, my lord. [Exit. 

Bru. It must be by his death : and, for my part, 
I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 
But for the general. He would be crown' d : 
How that might change his nature, there's the question : 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him ? — that ! 
And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 
That at his will he may do danger with. 
The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 
Remorse from power ; and, to speak truth of Caesar, 
I have not known when his affections sway'd 
More than his reason. But 'tis a common proof, 
That lowliness is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Caesar may : 
Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 
Fashion it thus ; that what he is, augmented, 
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Would run to these and these extremities ; 

And therefore think him as a serpent's egg 

Which, hatch'd, would, as his kind, grow mischievous. 

And kill him in the shell. 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Luc. The taper burneth in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus seal'd up ; and I am sure 
It did not lie there when I went to bed. 

Bru. Get you to bed again ; it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March ? 

Luc. I know not, sir. 

Bru. Look in the calendar, and bring me word. 

Luc. I will, sir. [Exit. 

Bru. The exhalations whizzing in the air 
Give so much light that I may read by them. 

[Opens the letter. 
Brutus, thou sleep 'st : awake and see thyself. 
Shall Rome, &c. Speak, strike, redress ! •: 

Brutus, thou sleep' st : awake ! 
Such instigations have been often dropp'd 
Where I have took them up, 
" Shall Rome, &c." Thus must I piece it out : 
Shall Rome stand under one man's awe ? What, Rome ? 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was call'd a king. 
" Speak, strike, redress ! " Am I entreated 
To speak, and strike ? O Rome ! I make thee promise ; 
If the redress will follow, thou receiv'st 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus ! 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Luc. Sir, March is wasted fourteen days. 

[Knocking within. 

Bru. 'Tis good. Go to the gate : somebody knocks. 

[Exit Lucius 
Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar, 
I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council ; and the state of man. 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 
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Re-enter Lucius. 

Luc. Sir, 'tis your brother Cassius at the door, 
Who doth desire to see you. 

Bru, Is he alone ? 

Luc. No, sir, there are more with him. 

Bru. Do you know them ? 

Luc. No, sir ; their hats are pluck' d about their ears, 
And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 
That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favour. 

Bru. Let 'em enter. 

[Exit Lucius. 
They are the faction. O conspiracy ! 
Sham'st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are most free ? O ! then by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage ? Seek none, conspiracy ; 
Hide it in smiles and affability : 
For if thou path, thy native semblance on, 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 

Enter the Conspirators, Cassius, Casca, Decius, Cinna, 
Metellus Cimber, and Trebonius. 

Cas. I think we are too bold upon your rest : 
Good morrow, Brutus ; do we trouble you ? 

Bru. I have been up this hour, awake all night. 
Know I these men that come along with you ? 

Cas. Yes, every man of them ; and no man here 
But honours you ; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. 

Bru. He is welcome hither. 

Cas. This, Decius Brutus. 

Bru, He is welcome too. 

Cas. This, Casca ; this, Cinna ; 
And this, Metellus Cimber. 

Bru. They are all welcome. 

What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? 

Cas. Shall I entreat a word ? 

[Brutus and Cassius whisper. 

Dec. Here lies the east : doth not the day break here ? 

Casca. No. 
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Cin. O ! pardon, sir, it doth ; and yon grey lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 

Gasga. You shall confess that you are both deceiv'cL 
Here, as I point my sword, the son arises ; 
Which is a great way growing on the south, 
Weighing the youthful season of the year. 
Some two months hence up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire ; and the high east 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here, 

Bru. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 

Cas. And let us swear our resolution. 

Bru. No, not an oath : if not the face of men, 
The sufferance of our souls, the time's abuse, 
If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 
And every man hence to his idle bed ; 
So let high-sighted tyranny range on, .'• 

Till each man drop by lottery. But if these, 
As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 
To kindle cowards and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women, then, countrymen, 
What need we any spur but our own cause 
To prick us to redress ? what other bond 
Than secret Romans, that have spoke the word 
And will not palter ? and what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engag'd, 
That this shall be, or we will fall for it ? 
Swear priests and cowards and men cautelous, 
Old feeble carrions and such suffering souls 
That welcome wrongs ; unto bad causes swear 
Such creatures as men doubt ; but do not stain 
The even virtue of our enterprise, 
Nor th' insuppressive mettle of our spirits, 
To think that or our cause or our performance 
Did need an oath ; when every drop of blood 
That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 
Is guilty of a several bastardy, 
If he do break the smallest particle 
Of any promise that hath pass'd from him. 

Cas. But what of Cicero ? Shall we sound him ? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 

Casca. Let us not leave him out. 

Cin. No, by no means. 

Met. O ! let us have him : for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion 
And buy men's voices to commend our deeds : 
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It shall be said his judgment ruTd our hands ; 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 

Bru. O ! name him not : let us not break with him ; 
For he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 

Cas. Then leave him out. 

Casca. Indeed he is not fit. 

Dec. Shall'no man else be touch' d but only Caesar ? 

Cas. Decius, well urg*d. I think it is not meet, 
Mark Antony, so well belov'd of Caesar, 
Should outlive Caesar : we will find of him 
A shrewd contriver ; and, you know, his means, 
If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all ; which to prevent, 
Let Antony and Caesar fall togeth/r. 

Bru. Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 
To cut the head off and then h^ck the limbs, 
Like wrath in death and envy Afterwards ; 
For Antony is but a limb of £iaesar. 
Let us be sacrificers, but not outchers, Caius. 
We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar ; 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood : 
O ! then that we could come by Caesar's spirit, 
And not dismember Caesar. But, alas ! 
Caesar must bleed for it. And, gentle friends, 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let's carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds : 
And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 
Stir up their servants to an act of rage, 
And after seem to chide 'em. This shall make 
Our purpose necessary and not envious ; 
Which so appearing to the common eyes, 
We shall be call'd purgers, not murderers. 
And, for Mark Antony, think not of him ; 
For he can do no more than Caesar's arm 
When Caesar's head is off. 

Cas. Yet I fear him ; 
For in the engrafted love he bears to Caesar 

Bru. Alas ! good Cassius, do not think of him : 
If he love Caesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself, take thought and die for Caesar: 
And that were much he should ; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 
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Treb. There is no fear in him ; let him not die ; 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 

[Clock strikes. 

Bru. Peace ! count the clock. 

Gas. The clock hath stricken three. 

Treb. 'Tis time to part. 

Gas. But it is doubtful yet 

Whether Caesar will come forth to-day or no ; 
For he is superstitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies. 
It may be, these apparent prodigies, 
The unaccustom'd terror of this night, 
And the persuasion of his augurers, 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

Dec. Never fear that : if he be so resolv'd, 
I can o'ersway him ; for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers ; 
But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does, being then most flattered. 
Let me work ; 

For I can give his humour the true bent, 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. 

Cas. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 

Bru. By the eighth hour : is that the uttermost ? 

Cin. Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 

Met. Caius Ligarius doth bear Caesar hard, 
Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey : 
I wonder none of you have thought of him. 

Bru. Now, good Metellus, go along by him : 
He loves me well, and I have given him reasons ; 
Send him but hither, and I'll fashion him. 

Cas. The morning comes upon 's : we'll leave you, Brutus. 
And, friends, disperse yourselves ; but all remember 
What you have said, and show yourselves true Romans. 

Bru. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily ; 
Let not our looks put on our purposes, 
But bear it as our Roman actors do, 
With untir'd spirits and formal constancy : 
And so good morrow to you every one. 

[Exeunt all except Brutus. 
Boy ! Lucius ! Fast alseep ? It is no matter ; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 
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Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men ; 
Therefore thou sleep'st so sound. 

Enter Portia. 

Por. Brutus, my lord I 

Bru. Portia, what mean you ? Wherefore rise you now ? 
It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 

Por. Nor for yours neither. You've ungently, Brutus, 
Stole from your bed ; and yesternight at supper 
You suddenly arose, and walk'd about, 
Musing and sighing, with your arms across, 
And when I ask'd you what the matter was, 
You star'd upon me with ungentle looks. 
I urg'd you further ; then you scratch' d your head, 
And too impatiently stamp' d with your foot ; 
Yet I insisted, yet you answer' d not, 
But, with an angry wafture of your hand, 
Gave sign for me to leave you. So I did, 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem'd too much enkindled, and withal 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 
Which sometime hath his hour with every man. 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep, 
And could it work so much upon your shape 
As it hath much prevailed on your condition, 
I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 

Bru. I am not well in health, and that is all. 

Por. Brutus is wise, and were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 

Bru. Why, so I do. Good Portia, go to bed. 

Por. Is Brutus sick, and is it physical 
To walk unbraced and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning ? What ! is Brutus sick, 
And will he steal out of his wholesome bed 
To dare the vile contagion of the night, 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness ? No, my Brutus ; 
You have some sick offence within your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
I ought to know of ; and, upon my knees, 
I charm you, by my once-commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
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Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, your self, your half, 
Why are you heavy, and what men to-night 
Have had resort to you ; for here have been 
Same six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 

Bru. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

Por. I should not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted, I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you ? Am I yourself 
But, as it were, in sort of limitation, 
To keep with you at meals ; 
Dwell I but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure ? 

Bru. You are my true and honourable wife, 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 

Por. If this were true then should I know this secret. 
I grant I am a woman, but, withal, 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife ; 
I grant I am a woman, but, withal, 
A woman well-reputed, Cato's daughter. 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so father* d and so husbanded ? 
Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose 'em. 
I have made strong proof of my constancy, 
Giving myself a voluntary wound 
Here, in the thigh : can I bear that with patience 
And not my husband's secrets ? 

Bru. ye gods ! 

Render me worthy of this noble wife. 

[Knocking within. 
Hark, hark ! one knocks. Portia, go in awhile ; 
And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 
All my engagements I will construe to thee, 
All the charactery of my sad brows. 

Leave me with haste. [Exit Portia. 

Lucius, who's that knocks ? 
Re-enter Lucius with Ligarius. 

Luc. Here is a sick man that would speak with you. 

Bru. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spoke of. 
Boy, stand aside. Caius Ligarius ! how ? 

Lie Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble tongue. 
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Bru. O ! what a time have you chose out, brave Caius, 
To wear a kerchief. Would you were not sick. 

Lig. I am not sick if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 

Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
Had you a healthful ear to hear of it, 

Lig. By all the gods that Romans bow before 
I here discard my sickness. Soul of Rome ! 
Brave son, deriv'd from honourable loins ! 
Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjur'd up 
My mortified spirit. Now bid me run, 
And I will strive with things impossible ; 
Yea, get the better of them. What's to do ? 

Bru. A piece of work that will make sick men whole. 

Lig. But are not some whole that we must make sick ? 

Bru. That must we also. What it is, my Caius, 
I shall unfold to thee as we are going 
To whom it must be done. 

Lig. Set on your foot, 

And with a heart new-fired I follow you, 
To do I know not what ; but it sufficeth 
That Brutus leads me on. 

Bru. Follow me then. [Exeunt. 



Scene II. — The Same. Cesar's House. 
Thunder and lightning. Enter Caesar in his night-gown. 

Cms. Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace to-night : 
Thrice hath Calphurnia in her sleep cried out, 
" Help, ho ! They murder Caesar ! " Who's within ? 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. My lord ! 

Ges. Go bid the priests to present sacrifice, 
And bring me their opinions of success. 

Serv. I will, my lord. [Exit. 

Enter Calphurnia. 

Cal. What mean you, Caesar ? Think you to walk forth ? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 

Ges. Caesar shall forth : the things that threaten'd me 
Ne'er look'd but on my back ; when they shall see 
The face of Caesar, they are vanished. 

Cal. Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies, 
Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 
Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 
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Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 

A lioness hath whelped in the streets ; 

And graves have yawn'd and yielded up their dead ; 

Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol ; 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan, 

And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets. 

O Caesar ! these things are beyond all use, 

And I do fear them. 

Obs. What can be avoided 

Whose end is purpos'd by the mighty gods ? 
Yet Caesar shall go forth ; for, these predictions 
Are to the world in general as to Caesar. 

Cal. When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 

C^s. Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come. 

Re-enter Servant. 

What say the augurers ? 

Serv. They would not have you to stir forth to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 
They could not find a heart within the beast. 

Ces. The gods do this in shame of cowardice : 
Caesar should be a beast without a heart 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 
No, Caesar shall not ; danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he : 
We are two lions litter* d in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible : 
And Caesar shall go forth. 

Cal. Alas ! my lord, 

Your wisdom is consumed in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day ; call it my fear 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 
We'll send Mark Antony to the senate-house, 
And he shall say you are not well to-day : 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 
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Cms. Mark Antony shall say I am not well ; ' ^ 

And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. 

Enter Decius. \ 

Here's Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so. 

Des. Caesar, all hail ! Good morrow, worthy Caesar : 
I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 

GfiS. And you are come in very happy time 
To bear my greeting to the senators, 
And tell them that I will not come to-day ; 
Cannot, is false, and that I dare not, falser ; 
I will not come to-day ; tell them so, Decius. 

Cal. Say he is sick. 

Ces. Shall Caesar send a lie ? 

Have I in conquest stretch* d mine arm so far 
To be af eard to tell greybeards the truth ? 
Decius, go tell them Caesar will not come. 

Dec. Most mighty Caesar, let me know some cause. 
Lest I be laugh' d at when I tell them so. 

Ges. The cause is in my will : I will not come : 
That is enough to satisfy the senate : 
But for your private satisfaction, 

Because I love you, I will let you know : j 

Calphurnia here, my wife, stays me at home : 
She dreamt to-night she saw my statua, 
Which, like a fountain with a hundred spouts, 
Did run pure blood ; and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it : 
And these does she apply for warnings and portents, 
And evils imminent ; and on her knee 
Hath begg'd that I will stay at home to-days 

Dec. This dream is all amiss interpreted ; 
It was a vision fair and fortunate : 
Your statue spouting blood in many pipes, 
In which so many smiling Romans bath'd, 
Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood, and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizance. 
This by Calphurnia's dream is signified. 

Gfis. And this way have you well expounded it. 

Dec. I have, when you have heard what I can say : 
And know it now : the senate have concluded 
To give this day a crown to mighty Caesar. 
If you shall send them word you will not come, 
Their minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 
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Apt to be render'd, for some one to say 

" Break up the senate till another time, 

When Caesar's wife shall meet with better dreams." 

If Caesar hide himself, shall they not whisper 

" Lo ! Caesar is afraid " ? 

Pardon me, Caesar ; for my dear dear love 

To your proceeding bids me tell you this, 

And reason to my love is liable. 

Cms. How foolish do your fears seem now, Calphurnia ! 
I am ashamed I did yield to them. 
Give me my robe, for I will go : 

Enter Publius, Brutus, Ligarius, Metellus, Casca, 

Trebonius, and Cinna. 

And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 

Pub. Good morrow, Caesar. 

C^s. Welcome, Publius. 

What ! Brutus, are you stirr'd so early too ? 
Good morrow, Casca. Caius Ligarius, 
Caesar was ne'er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made you lean. 
What is 't o'clock ? 

Bru. Caesar, 'tis strucken eight. 

Cms. I thank you for your pains and courtesy. 

Enter Antony. 

See ! Antony, that revels long o' nights, 

Is notwithstanding up. Good morrow, Antony. 

Ant. So to most noble Caesar. 

Cms. Bid them prepare within : 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. 
Now, Cinna ; now, Metellus ; what, Trebonius ! 
I have an hour's talk in store for you ; 
Remember that you call on me to-day : 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 

Treb. Caesar, I will : — (Aside.) and so near will I be, 
That your best friends shall wish I had been further. 

CiES. Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with me ; 
And we, like friends, will straightway go together. 

Bru. (Aside). That every like is not the same, O Caesar ! 
The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon. [Exeunt. 
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Act III. 
Scene I. — Rome. Before the Capitol ; the Senate sitting above. 

A crowd of People ; among them Artemidorus and the Sooth- 
sayer. Flourish. Enter Qesar, Brutus, Cassius, 
Casca, Decius, Metellus, Trebonius, Cinna, Antony, 
Lepidus, Popilius, Publius, and Others. 

G&S. (To the Soothsayer). The ides of March are come. 

Sooth. Ay, Caesar ; but not gone. 

Art. Hail, Caesar ! Read this schedule. 

Dec Trebonius doth desire you to,o'er-read t 
At your best leisure, this his humble suit. 

Art. O Caesar ! read mine first ; for mine's a suit 
That touches Caesar nearer. Read it, great Caesar. 

Gfis. What touches us ourself shall be last serv'd. 

Art. Delay not, Caesar ; read it instantly. 

Gss. What ! is the fellow mad ? 

Fub. Sirrah, give place. 

Cass. What ! urge you your petitions in the street ? 
Come to the Capitol. 

Gssar goes up to the Senate-House, the rest following. 

All the Senators rise. 

Pop. I wish your enterprise to-day may thrive. 

Cas. What enterprise, Popilius ? 

Pop. Fare you well. 

[Advances to Cesar. 

Bru. What said Popilius Lena ? 

Cas. He wish'd to-day our enterprise might thrive. 
I fear our purpose is discovered. 

Bru. Look, how he makes to Caesar : mark him 

Cas. Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention. 
Brutus, what shall be done ? If this be known, 
Cassius or Caesar never shall turn back, 
For I will slay myself. 

Bru. Cassius, be constant : 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes ; 
For, look, he smiles, and Caesar doth not change. 

Cas. Trebonius knows his time; for, look you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 
[Exeunt Antony and Trebonius. Cesar and the Senators 
take their seats. 

Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber ? Let him go, 
And presently prefer his suit to Caesar. 

Bru. He is address' d ; press near and second him. 

Cin. Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 
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Casca. Are we all ready ? What is now amiss, 
That Caesar and his senate must redress ? 

Met. Most high, most mighty, and most puissant Caesar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
A humble heart, — [Kneeling. 

Cjes. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 

These couchings and these, lowly courtesies, 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 
And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond, 
To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 
That will be thaw*d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools ; I mean sweet words, 
Low-crooked curtsies, and base spaniel fawning. 
Thy brother by decree is banished : 
If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for him, 
I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
Know, Caesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 

Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 
To sound more sweetly in great Caesar's ear 
For the repealing of my banish' d brother ? 

Bru. I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Caesar ; 
Desiring thee, that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

C^s. What, Brutus ! 

Cas. Pardon, Caesar ; Caesar, pardon : 

As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

Cass. I could be well mov'd if I were as you ; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me ; 
But I am constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true-fix' d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumber'd sparks, 
They are all fire and every one doth shine, 
But there's but one in all doth hold his place : 
So, in the world ; 'tis furnished well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 
Yet in the number I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshak'd of motion : and that I am he, 
Let me a little show it, even in this, 
That I was constant Cimber should be banished, 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 

S.R. K 
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Cin. O Caesar, — 

Gss. Hence ! Wilt thou lift Up Olympus ? 

Dec. Great Caesar, — 

Ges. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? 

Casca. Speak, hands, for me ! [They stab Ccesar. 

Cms. Et tu, Brute ? Then fall, Caesar ! [Dies. 

Cin. Liberty ! Freedom ! Tyranny is dead ! ' 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 

Cas. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, 
" Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement ! " 

Bru. People and senaters be not affrighted ; 
Fly not ; stand still ; ambition's debt is paid. 

Casca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 

Dec. And Cassius too, 

Bru. Where's Publius ? 

Cin. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 

Met. Stand fast together, lest some friend of Caesar's 
Should chance — 

Bru. Talk not of standing. Publius, good cheer ; 
There is no harm intended to your person, 
Nor to no Roman else ; so tell them, Publius. 

Cas. And leave us, Publius ; lest that the people, 
Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief. 

Bru. Do so ; and let no man abide this deed 
But we the doers. 

Re-enter Trebonius. 

Cas. Where's Antony ? 

Tre. Fled to his house amaz'd. 

Men, wives and children stare, cry out and run 
As it were doomsday. 

Bru. Fates, we will know your pleasures. 

That we shall die, we know ; 'tis but the time 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

Casca. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit : 
So are we Caesar's friends, that have abridg'd 
His time of fearing death. Stoop Romans, stoop, 
And let us bathe our hands in Caesar's blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords : 
Then walk we forth, even to the market-place ; 
And waving our red weapons o'er our heads, 
Let's all cry, " Peace, freedom, and liberty ! " 

Cas. Stoop, thenv and wash. How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted o'er 
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In states mlmm and accents vet unknown ! 

Bru. How many times shall Caesar bleed in sport, 
That now on Pampers bass lies along 
No wmUiier than the dnst ! 

CAs. So oft as that shall be, 

So often shall the knot of us be calTd 
The men that gave their co untiy liberty. 

Dec What ! shall we forth ? 

CAs. Ay, every man away : 

Brutus shall lead ; and we wfll grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 



Bru. Soft ! who comes here ? A friend of Antony's* 

Serv. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel ; 
Thus did Hark Antony bid me fall down ; 
And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say : 
Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest ; 
Caesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving : 
Say I love Brutus, and I honour him ; 
Say I fear'd Caesar, honour* d him, and k>v*d him. 
If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 
May safely come to him, and be resolv'd 
How Caesar hath deserved to lie in death, 
Mark Antony shall not love Caesar dead 
So well as Brutus living ; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus 
Through the hazards of this untrod state 
With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 

Bru. Thy master is a wise and valiant Roman ; 
I never thought him worse. 
Tell him, so please him come unto this place, 
He shall be satisfied ; and, by my honour, 
Depart untouch'd. 

Serv. I'll fetch him presently. [Exit. 

Bru. I know that we shall have him well to friend. 

Cas. I wish we may : but yet have I a mind 
That fears him much ; and my misgiving still 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 

Re-enter Antony. 

Bru. But here comes Antony. Welcome, Mark Antony. 

Ant. O mighty Caesar ! dost thou lie so low ? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure ? Fare thee well. 
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I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 

Who else must be let blood, who else is rank : 

If I myself, there is no hour so fit 

As Caesar's death's hour, nor no instrument 

Of half that worth as those your swords, made rich 

With the most noble blood of ail this world. 

I do beseech ye, if ye bear me hard, 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke, 

Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 

I shall not find myself so apt to die : 

No man will please me so, no mean of death, 

As here by Caesar, and by you cut off, 

The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Bru. O Antony ! beg not your death of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 
As, by our hands and this our present act, 
You see we do, yet see you but our hands 
And this the bleeding business they have done : 
Our hearts you see not ; they are pitiful ; 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome — 
As fire drives out fire, so pity pity — 
Hath done this deed on Caesar. For your part, 
To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony ; 
Our arms, in strength of malice, and our hearts 
Of brothers' temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 

Cas. Your voice shall be as strong as any man's 
In the disposing of new dignities. 

Bru. Only be patient till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear, 
And then we will deliver you the cause 
Why I, that did love Caesar when I struck him, 
Have thus proceeded. 

Ant. I doubt not of your wisdom. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand : 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you ; 
Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand ; 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours ; now yours, Metellus ; 
Yours China ; and, my valiant Casca, yours ; 
Though last, not least in love, yours, good Trebonius. 
Gentlemen all, — alas ! what shall I say ? 
My credit now stands on such slippery ground, 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, 
Either a coward or a flatterer. 
That I did love thee, Caesar, O ! 'tis true : 
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If then thy spirit look upon us now, 

Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death, 

To see thy Antony making his peace, 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 

Most noble! in the presence of thy corse? 

Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 

Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 

It would become me better than to close 

In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 

Pardon me, Julius ! Here wast thou bay'd, brave hart ; 

Here didst thou fall ; and there thy hunters stand, 

Sign'd in thy spoil, and crimson'd in thy leth. 

O world ! thou wast the forest to this hart ; 

And this, indeed, O world ! the heart of thee. 

How like a deer, strucken by many princes, 

Dost thou here lie ! 

Cas. Mark Antony — , 

Ant. Pardon me, Caius Cassius : 

The enemies of Caesar shall say this ; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Cas. I blame you not for praising Caesar so ; 
But what compact mean you to have with us ? 
Will you be prick'd in number of our friends, 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 

Ant. Therefore I took your hands, but was indeed 
Sway*d from the point by looking down on Caesar. 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all, 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Why and wherein Caesar was dangerous. 

Bru. Or else were this a savage spectacle. 
Our reasons are so full of good regard 
That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 
You should be satisfied. 

Ant. That's all I seek : 

And am moreover suitor that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place ; 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 

Bru. You shall, Mark Antony. 

Cas. Brutus, a word with you. 

(Aside to Brutus.) You know not what you do ; do not 

consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral : 
Know you how much the people may be mov'd 
By that which he will utter ? - • 
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Bru. By your pardon ; 

I will myself into the pulpit first, 
And show the reason of our Caesar's death : 
What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission ; 
And that we are contented Caesar shall 
Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more than do us wrong. 

Cas. I know not what may fall ; I like it not. 

Bru. Mark Antony, here, take you Caesar's body. 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 
But speak all good you can devise of Caesar, 
And say you do 't by our permission ; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral ; and you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 
After my speech is ended. 

Ant. Be it so ; 

I do desire no more. 

Bru. Prepare the body then, and follow us. 

[Exeunt ail but Antony. 

Ant. O ! pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers ; 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, 
Which like dumb mouths do ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue, 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 
And dreadful objects so familiar, 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quarter'd with the hands of war ; 
All pity chok'd with custom of fell deeds : 
And Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge, 
With Ate by his side come hot from hell, 
Shall in these confines with a monarch's voice 
Cry " Havoc ! " and let slip the dogs of war ; 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 

Enter a Servant. 
You serve Octavius Caesar, do you not ? 
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Serv. I do, Mark Antony. 

Ant. Caesar did write for him to come to Rome. 

Serv. He did receive his letters, and is coming ; 
And bid me say to you by word of mouth — 
O Caesar ! — [Seeing the body. 

Ant. Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep. 
Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes, 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Began to water. Is thy master coming ? 

Serv. He lies to-night within seven leagues of Rome. 

Ant. Post back with speed, and tell him what hath 
chanc'd : 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
No Rome of safety for Octavius yet ; 
Hie hence and tell him so. Yet, stay awhile ; 
Thou shalt not back till I have borne this corpse 
Into the market-place ; there shall I try, 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 
According to the which thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 
Lend me your hand. 

[Exeunt, with Cesar's body. 

Act III. 

Scene II. — The Same. The Forum. 
Enter Brutus and Cassius, and a throng of Citizens. 

Citizens. We will be satisfied : let us be satisfied. 

Bru. Then follow me, and give me audience, friends. 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 
And part the numbers. 

Those that will hear me speak, let 'em stay here ; 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him ; 
And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Caesar's death. 

First Cit. I will hear Brutus speak. 

Sbc. Cit. I will hear Cassius ; and compare their reasons, 
When severally we hear them rendered. 

[Exit Cassius, with some of the Citizens ; 

Brutus goes into the pulpit. 

Third Cit. The noble Brutus is ascended : silence ! 

Bru. Be patient till the last. 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for my cause ; 
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and be silent, that you may hear : believe me for mine honour, 
and have respect to mine honour, that you may believe : 
censure me in your wisdom, and awake your senses, that you 
may the better judge. If there be any in this assembly, 
any dear friend of Caesar's, to him I say, that Brutus' love to 
Caesar was no less than his. If then that friend demand why 
Brutus rose against Caesar, this is my answer : Not that I 
loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had you 
rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves, than that Caesar 
were dead, to live all free men ? As Caesar loved me, I weep 
for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was 
valiant, I honour him ; but, as he was ambitious, I slew him. 
There is tears for his love ; joy for his fortune ; honour for 
his valour ; and death for his ambition. Who is here so 
base that would be a bondman ? If any, speak ; for him 
have I offended. Who is here so rude that would not be a 
Roman ? If any, speak ; for him have I offended. Who 
is here so vile that will not love his country ? If any, speak ; 
for him have I offended. I pause for a reply. 

Citizens. None, Brutus, none. 

Bru. Then none have I offended. I have done no more 
to Caesar, than you shall do to Brutus. The question of his 
death is enrolled in the Capitol ; his glory not extenuated 
wherein he was worthy, nor his offences enforced, for which he 
suffered death. 

Enter Antony and Others, with Cesar's body. 
Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony : who, though 
he had no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit of his 
dying, a place in the commonwealth ; as which of you shall 
not ? With this I depart : that, as I slew my best lover for 
the good of Rome, I have the same dagger for myself, when it 
shall please my country to need my death. 

Citizens. Live, Brutus ! live ! live ! 

First Cit. Bring him with triumph home unto his house. 

Sec. Cit. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 

Third Cit. Let him be Caesar. 

Fourth Cit. Caesar's better parts 

Shall be crown'd in Brutus. 

First. Cit. We'll bring him to his house with shouts and 
clamours. 

Bru. My countrymen, — 

Sec. Cit. Peace ! silence ! Brutus speaks. 

First Cit. Peace, ho ! 

Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony. 
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Do grace to Caesar's corpse* and grace his speech 

Tending to Caesar's glories, which Mark Antony, 

By oar permission, is allowed to make. 

I do entreat yon, not a man depart, 

Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [Exit. 

First Crr. Stay, ho ! and let us hear Mark Antony. 

Third Crr. Let him go op into the public chair ; 
We'll hear him. Noble Antony, go up. 

Ant. For Brutus 9 sake, I am beholding to you. 

[Goes up. 

Fourth Crr. What does he say of Brutus ? 

Third Crr. He says, for Brutus' sake, 

He finds himself beholding to us alL 

Fourth Qt. 'Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus here. 

First Crr. This Caesar was a tyrant. 

Third Crr. Nay, that* s certain : 

We are bless'd that Rome is rid of him. 

Sec. Crr. Peace ! let us hear what Antony can say. 

Ant. You gentle Romans, — 

Citizens. Peace ! ho ! let us hear him. 

Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, laid me your ears ; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious ; 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar answer* d it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, — 
For Brutus is an honourable man ; 
So are they all, all honourable men, — 
Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 
But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept ; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse ; was this ambition ? 
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Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause : 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 

judgment ! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason. Bear with me ; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

First Cit. Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. 

Sec. Cit. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Caesar has had great wrong. 

Third Cit. Has he, masters ? 

1 fear there will a worse come in his place. 

Fourth Cit. Mark'd ye his words ? He would not take 
the crown ; 
Therefore 'tis certain he was not ambitious. 

First Cit. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 
Sec. Cit. Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 

Third Cit. There's not a nobler man in Rome than Antony. 

Fourth Cit. Now mark him ; he begins again to speak. 

Ant. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world ; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters : if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men. 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here's a parchment with the seal of Caesar ; 

I found it in his closet, 'tis his will. 

Let but the commons hear this testament — 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood. 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 

Unto their issue. 

Fourth Cit. We'll hear the will : read it, Mark Antony. 

Citizens. The will, the will ! we will hear Caesar's will. 

Ant. Have patience, gentle friends ; I must not read it : 
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It is not meet you know how Caesar loVd you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, O ! what would come of it, 

Fourth Cit. Read the will ! we'll hear it, Antony ; 
You shall read us the will, Caesar's will. 

Ant. Will you be patient ? Will you stay awhile ? 
I have o'ershot myself to tell you of it. 
I fear I wrong the honourable men 
Whose daggers have stabb'd Caesar ; I do fear it. 
Fourth Cit. They were traitors : honourable men ! 
Citizens. The will ! the testament ! 
Sec. Cit. They were villains, murderers. The will ! 

read the will. 
Ant. You will compel me then to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave ? 
Citizens. Come down. 

Sec. Cit. Descend. [Antony comes down. 

Third Cit. You shall have leave. 
Fourth Cit. A ring ; stand round. 
First Cit. Stand from the hearse ; stand from the body 
Sec. Cit. Room for Antony ; most noble Antony. 
Ant. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far off. 
Citizens. Stand back ! room ! bear back ! 
Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first timfe ever Caesar put in on ; 
Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii, 
Look ! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through : 
See what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd ; 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar follow'd it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock' d or no ; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel : 
Judge, O you gods ! how dearly Caesar lov*d him, 
This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 
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Quite vanquish* d him : then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey's statua, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
O ! what a fall was there, my countrymen ; 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourish' d over us. 
O ! now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity ; these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what ! weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with traitors. 
First Cit. O piteous spectacle ! 
Sec. Cit. O noble Caesar ! 
Third Cit. O woeful day ! 
Fourth Cit. O traitors ! villains ! 
First Cit. O most bloody sight ! 
Sec. Cit. We will be revenged. 
Citizens. Revenge ! — About ! — Seek !— Burn ! — Fire ! 
Kill ! — Slay ! Let not a traitor live. 
First Cit. Peace there! Hear the noble Antony. 
Ant. Stay, countrymen ! 

Sec Cit. We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we'll die with 
him. 

Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable : 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not, 
That made them do it ; they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know, 
Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
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Citizens. Well mutiny. 

First Cit. Well bum the boose of Brutus. 

Third Cit. Away, then ! one, seek the oonspiratois. 

Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet bear me speak. 

Citizens. Peace, bo ! — Hear Antony, — most noble Antony* 

Ant. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what* 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserv*d your loves ? 
Alas ! you know not : I most tefl you then. 
You have forget the will I told you of. 

Citizens. Most true. The wul ! let's stay and hear the 
will. 

Ant. Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

Sec. Cit. Host noble Caesar ! we'll revenge his death. 

Third Cit. O royal Caesar ! 

Ant. Hear me with patience. 

Citizens. Peace, ho ! 

Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar ! when comes such another ? 

First Cit. Never, never ! Come, away, away ! 
We'll burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors' houses. 
Take up the body. 

Sec. Cit. Go fetch fire. 

Third Cit. Pluck down benches. 

Fourth Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 

[Exeunt Citizens with the body 

Ant. Now let it work : mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt ! 



Act IV. 

Scene III. — Within the Tent of Brutus. 

Enter Brutus and Cassius. 

Cas. That you have wrong* d me doth appear in this : 
You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letters, praying on his side, 
Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 
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Bru. You wrong'd yourself to write in such a case. 

Cas. In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear his comment. 

Bru. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn' d to have an itching palm ; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 

Cas. I an itching palm ! 

You know that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Bru. The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

Cas. Chastisement ! 

Bru. Remember March, the ides of March remember : 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sake ? 
What villain touch' d his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice ? What ! shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman. 

Cas. Brutus, bay not me ; 

I'll not endure it : you forget yourself, 
To hedge me in. I am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to ; you are not, Cassius. 

Cas. I am. 

Bru. I say you are not. 

Cas. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself ; 
Have mind upon your health ; tempt me no further. 

Bru. Away, slight man ! 

Cas. Is 't possible ? 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 

Cas. O ye gods ! ye gods ! Must I endure all this ? 

Bru. All this ! ay, more : fret till your proud heart break ; 
Go show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ? By the gods, 
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You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split yoa ; for, from this day forth, 
I'll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 

Cas. Is it come to this ? 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me welL For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cas. You wrong me every way ; you wrong me, Brutus ; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better : 
Did I say, " better " ? 

Bru. If you did, I care not. 

Cas. When Caesar liv'd, he durst not thus have moved me. 

Bru. Peace, Peace ! you durst not so have tempted him. 

Cas. I durst not ! 

Bru. No ! 

Cas. What ! durst not tempt him ! 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 

Cas. Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which thou denied me ; 
For I can raise no money by vile means : 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you denied me : was that done like Cassius ? 
Should I have answer'd Caius Cassius so ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts : 
Dash him to pieces ! 

Cas. I denied you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Cas. I did not : he was but a fool 

That brought my answer back. Brutus hath riv'd my heart. 
A friend should bear his friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
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Bru. I do not, till you practise them on me. 

Cas. You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Cas. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

Bru. A flatterer's would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cas. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
For Cassius is aweary of the world : 
Hated by one he loves ; brav'd by his brother ; 
Check'd like a bondman ; all his faults observ'd, 
Set in a note-book, learn'd, and conn'd by rote, 
To cast into my teeth. O ! I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes. There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold : 
If that thou be'st a Roman, take it forth ; 
I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart : 
Strike, as thou didst at Csesar ; for, I know, 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov'dst him better 
Than ever thou lov'dst Cassius. 

Bru. Sheathe your dagger : 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 
O Cassius ! you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire, 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again. 

Cas. Hath Cassius liv'd 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill-temper'd vexeth him ? 

Bru. When I spoke that I was ill-temper'd too. 

Cas. Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 

Bru. And my heart too. 

Cas. O Brutus ! 

Bru. What's the matter ? 

Cas. Have not you love enough to bear with me 
When that rash humour which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius ; and from henceforth 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 
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Second Part of the same Scene. 

[Enter Lucius.] 

Bru. Where is thy instrument ? 

Luc. Here in the tent. 

Bru. What I thou speakest drowsily ? 

Poor knave, I blame thee not ; thou art o'er-watch'd. 
Call Claudius and some other of my men ; 
I'll have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 

Luc. Varro 1 and Claudius ! 

Enter Varro and Claudius. 

Var. Calls my lord ? 

Bru. I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and sleep : 
It may be I shall raise you by and by 
On business to my brother Cassius. 

Var. So please you, we will stand and watch your pleasure. 

Bru. I will not have it so ; he down, good sirs ; 
It may be I shall otherwise bethink me. 
Look, Lucius, here's the book I sought for so ; 
I put it in the pocket of my gown. 

[Varro and Claudius lie down. 
, Luc. I was sure your lordship did not give it me. 

Bru. Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 
Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? 

Luc. Ay, my lord, an 't please you. 

Bru. It does, my boy : 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 

Luc. It is my duty, sir. 

Bru. I should not urge thy duty past thy might ; 
I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 

Luc. I have slept, my lord, already. 

Bru. It was well done, and thou shalt sleep again ; 
I will not hold thee long : if I do live, 
1 will be good to thee. [Music, and a Song. 

This is a sleepy tune : O murderous slumber ! 
Lay*st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 
That plays thee music ? Gentle knave, good-night ; 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 
If thou dost nod, thou break'st thy instrument ; 
I'll take it from thee ; and, good boy, good-night. 
Let me see, let me see ; is not the leaf turn'd down 
Where I left reading ? Here it is, I think. 

S.R. L 
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Enter the Ghost of GBSAR. 

How ill this taper burns ! Ha ! who comes here ? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
It comes upon me. Art thou any thing ? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That mak'st my blood cold and my hair to stare ? 
Speak to me what thou art. 

Ghost. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Bru. Why com'st thou ? 

Ghost. To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi. 

Bru. Well ; then I shall see thee again ? 

Ghost. Ay, at Philippi. 

Bru. Why, I will see thee at Philippi then. 

[Ghost vanishes* 
Now I have taken heart thou vanishest : 
111 spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 
Boy, Lucius ! Varro ! Claudius ! Sirs, awake ! 
Claudius ! 

Luc. The strings, my lord, are false. 

Bru. He thinks he still is at his instrument. 
Lucius, awake ! 

Luc. My lord ! 

Bru., Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so criedst out ? 

Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 

Bru. Yes, that thou didst. Didst thou see any thing ? 

Luc. Nothing, my lord. 

Bru. Sleep again, Lucius. Sirrah, Claudius I 
Fellow thou 1 awake ! 

Var. My lord ! 

Clau. My lord ! 

Bru. Why did you so cry out, sirs, in your sleep ? 

££.} ^ we « m y lord ? 

Bru. Ay : saw you any thing ? 

Var. No, my lord, I saw nothing. 

Clau. Nor I, my lord. 

Bru. Go, and commend me to my brother Cassius. 
Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow. 

£^ 1 It shall be done, my lord. 

[Exeunt. 
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MACBETH 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act I. , 

Scene V. — Inverness. Macbeth's Castle. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, reading a letter. 

They met me in the day of success ; and I have learned by 
the perfectest report, they have more in them than mortal know- 
ledge. When I burned in desire to question them further, they 
made themselves air, into which they vanished. Whiles I stood 
rapt in the wonder of it, came missives from the king, who all- 
hailed me, " Thane of Cawdor ; " by which title, before, these 
weird sisters saluted me, and referred me to the coming on of 
time, with, " Hail, king that shalt be / " This have I thought 
good to deliver thee, my dearest partner of greatness, that thou 
mightest not lose the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of what 
greatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy heart, and farewell. 
Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 
What thou art promis'd. Yet do I fear thy nature ; 
It is too full o' the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way ; thou wouldst be great, 
Art not without ambition, but without 
The illness should attend it ; what thou wouldst highly 
That thou wouldst holily ; wouldst not play false, 
And yet wouldst wrongly win ; thou'd'st have, great Glamis, 
That which cries, " Thus thou must do, if thou have it ; " 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do 
Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown'd withal. 

Enter a Messenger. 

What is your tidings ? 
Mess. The king comes here to-night. 
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Lady M. Thou'rt mad to say it. 

Is not thy master with him ? who, were't so, 
Would have informed for preparation. 

Mess. So please you, it is true : our thane is coming ; 
One of my fellows had the speed of him, 
Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady M. Give him tending ; 

He brings great news. — (Exit Messenger.) The raven him- 
self is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts ! unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top f ul 
Of direst cruelty ; make thick my blood, 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it ! Come to my woman's breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers. 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature's mischief i Come, thick nigfyt, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry " Hold, hold ! " 

Enter Macbeth. 

Great Glamis ! worthy Cawdor 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter I 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 

Macb. My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lady M. And when goes hence ? 

Mack. To-morrow, as he purposes. 

Lady M. O I never 

Shall sun that morrow see. 
Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters. To beguile the time, 
Look like the tune ; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue : look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under 't. He that's coming 
Must be provided for ; and you shall put 
This night's great business into my dispatch ; 
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Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

Macb. We will speak further. 

Lady M. Only look up clear ; 

To alter favour ever is to fear. 
Leave all the rest to me. [Exeunt. 

Scene VII. — The Same. A Room in the Castle. 

Hautboys and torches. Enter and pass over the stage, a Sewer, 
and divers Servants with dishes and service. Then, enter 
Macbeth. 

Macb. If it were done when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly ; if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success : that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We'd jump the life to come. But in these cases 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor ; this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double trust : 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels trumpet-tongu'd against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off ; 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubin, hors'd 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind. I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'er-leaps itself 
And falls on the other. — 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

How now ! what news ? 
Lady M. He has almost supp'd : why have you left the 
chamber ? 



1 
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Macb. Hath he ask'd for me ? 

Lady M. Know you not he has ? 

Macb. We will proceed no further in this business : 
He hath honoured me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 

Lady M. Was the hope drunk, 

Wherein you dress'd yourself ? hath it slept since, 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire ? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem, 
Letting " I dare not " wait upon " I would," 
Like the poor cat i' the adage ? 

Macb. Prithee, peace. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 

Lady M. What beast was 't then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
When you durst do it then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. 

Macb. It we should fail, — 

Lady M. We fail ! 

But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is asleep, 
Whereto the rather shall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassail so convince 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only ; when in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures he, as in a death, 
Whatjcannot you and I perform upon 
The'unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 
His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ? 
Macb. Bring forth men-children only ; 
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For thy undaunted mettle shcmld compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv'd, 
When we have mark'd with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have done 't ? 

Lady M. Who dares receive it other, 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

Macb. I am settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 
Away, and mock the time with fairest show : 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

[Exeunt. 



Act II. 

Scene II. — Inverness. 
Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. That which hath made them drunk hath made 
me bold, 
What hath quench* d them hath given me fire. Hark ! 
Peace ! 

It was the owl that shriek' d, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the stern'st good-night. He is about it : 
The doors are open, and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores : I have drugg'd their possets. 
That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. 

Macb. (Within). Who's there ? what, ho ! 

Lady M. Alack ! I am afraid they have awak'd, 
And 'tis not done ; the attempt and not the deed 
Confounds us. Hark ! I laid their daggers ready ; 
He could not miss them. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept I had done 't. My husband ! 

Enter Macbeth. 

Macb. I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a 

noise ? 
Lady M. I heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. 
Did not you speak ? 
Macb. When ? 

Lady M. Now. 

Macb. As I descended ? 

Lady M. Ay. 
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Macb. Hark ! 
Who lies i' the second chamber ? 

Lady M. Donalbain. 

Macb. (Looking on his hands). This is a sorry sight. 

Lady M. A foolish thought to say a sorry sight. 

Macb. There's one did laugh in 's sleep, and one cried 
" Murder ! " 
That they did wake each other : I stood and heard them ; 
But they did say their prayers, and address' d them 
Again to sleep. 

Lady. M. There are two lodg'd together. 

Macb. One cried " God bless us ! " and " Amen " the 
other : 
As they had seen me with these hangman's hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say " Amen," 
When they did say " God bless us ! " 

Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 

Macb. But wherefore could not I pronounce " Amen " ? 
I had most need of blessing, and " Amen " 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady M. These deeds must not be thought 

After these ways ; so, it will make us mad. 

Macb. Methought 1 heard a voice cry " Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth does murder sleep," the innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravelTd sleave of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course, 
Chief nourisher in life's feast, — 

Lady M. What do you mean ? 

Macb. Still it cried, " Sleep no more ! " to all the house : 
" Glamis hath murder'd sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more ! " 

Lady M. Who was it that thus cried ? Why, worthy 
thane, 
You do unbend your noble strength to think 
So brainsickly of things. Go get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 
They must lie there : go carry them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Macb. I'll go no more : 

I am afraid to think what I have done ; 
Look on 't again I dare not. 

Lady M. Infirm of purpose ! 

Give me the daggers. The sleeping and the dead 
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Are but as pictures ; 'tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal ; 
For it must seem their guilt. 

[Exit. Knocking within. 
Macb. Whence is that knocking ? 

How is 't with me, when every noise appals me ? 
What hands are here ! Ha ! they pluck out mine eyes. 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnardine, 
Making the green one red. 

Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. My hands are of your colour, but I shame . 
To wear a heart so white.— -{Knocking within.) I hear a 

knocking 
At the south entry ; retire we to our chamber ; 
A little water clears us of this deed ; 
How easy is it, then ! Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. (Knocking within J Hark ! more 

knocking. 
Get on your night-gown, lest occasion call us, 
And show us to be watchers. Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Macb. To know my deed 'twere best not know myself, 

[Knocking within. 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would thou couldst ! 

[Exeunt. 

Act V. 

Scene I. — Dunsinane. A Room in the Castle. 

Enter a Doctor of Physic and a Waiting-Gentlewoman. 

Doer. I have two nights watched with you, but can 
perceive no truth in your report. When was it she last 
walked ? 

Gen. Since his majesty went into the field, I have seen 
her rise from her bed, throw her night-gown upon her, unlock 
her closet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon 't, read it, 
afterwards seal it, and again return to bed; yet all this 
while in a most fast sleep. 

Doct. A great perturbation in nature, to receive at once 
the benefit of sleep and do the effects of watching ! In this 
slumbery agitation, besides her walking and other actual per- 
formances, what, at any time, have you heard her say ? 
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Gen. That, sir, which I will not report after her. 
Doct. You may to me, and 'tis most meet you should. 
Gen. Neither to you nor any one, having no witness to 
confirm my speech. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, with a taper. 

Lo you ! here she comes. This is her very guise ; and, upon 
my life, fast asleep. Observe her ; stand close. 

Doct. How came she by that light ? 

Gen. Why, it stood by her : she has light by her con- 
tinually ; 'tis her command. 

Doct. You see, her eyes are open. 

Gen. Ay, but their sense is shut. 

Doct. What is it she does now ? Look, how she rubs her 
hands. 

Gen. It is an accustomed action with her, to seem thus 
washing her hands. I have known her to continue in this a 
quarter of an hour. 

Lady M. Yet here's a spot. 

Doct. Hark ! she speaks. I will set down what comes 
from her, to satisfy my remembrance the more strongly. 

Lady M. Out, damned spot : out, I say ! One ; two : 
why, then, 'tis time to do 't. Hell is murky ! Fie, my lord, 
fie ! a soldier, and afeard ? What need we fear who knows 
it, when none can call our power to account ? Yet who 
would have thought the old man to have had so much blood 
in him ? 

Doct. Do you mark that ? 

Lady. M. The Thane of Fife had a wife : where is she 
now ? What ! will these hands ne'er be clean ? No more 
o' that, my lord, no more o' that : you mar all with this 
starting. 

Doct. Go to, go to ; you have known what you should 
not. 

Gen. She has spoke what she should not, I am sure of 
that : Heaven knows what she has known. 

Lady M. Here's the smell of the blood still : all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh ! oh ! 
oh! 

Doct. What a sigh is there ! The heart is sorely charged. 

Gen. I would not have such a heart in my bosom for the 
dignity of the whole body. 

Doct. Well, well, well. 

Gen. Pray God it be, sir. 

Doct. This disease is beyond my practice : yet I have 
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known those which have walked in their sleep who have died 
holily in their beds. 

Lady M. Wash your hands, put on your night-gown ; 
look not so pale. I tell you yet again, Banquo's buried ; he 
cannot come out on 's grave. 

Doer. Even so ? 

Lady M. To bed, to bed ; there's knocking at the gate. 
Come, come, come, come, give me your hand. What's done 
cannot be undone. To bed, to bed, to bed. [Exit. 

Doer. Will she go now to bed ? 

Gen. Directly. 
..JDoct. Foul whisperings are abroad. Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles ; infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets ; 
More needs she the divine than the physician. 
God, God forgive us all ! Look after her ; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 
And still keep eyes upon her. So, good-night. [Exeunt. 
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HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act I. 

Scene II. — A Room of State in the Castle. 

Enter the King, Queen, Hamlet, Polonius, Laertes, 
Voltimand, Cornelius, Lords, and Attendants. 

King. Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother's death 
The memory be green, and that it us befitted 
To bear our hearts in grief and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe, 
Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature 
That we with wisest sorrow think on him, 
Together with remembrance of ourselves. 
Therefore our sometime sister, now our queen, 
The imperial jointress of this war-like state, 
Have we, as 'twere with a defeated joy, 
With one auspicious and one dropping eye, 
With mirth in funeral and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal scale weighing delight and dole, 
Taken to wife : nor have we herein barr'd 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along : for all, our thanks. 
And now, Laertes, what's the news with you ? 
You told us of some suit ; what is 't, Laertes ? 
You cannot speak of reason to the Dane, 
And lose your voice ; what wouldst thou beg, Laertes, 
That shall not be my offer, not thy asking ? 
The head is not more native to the heart, 
The hand more instrumental to the mouth, 
Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father. 
What wouldst thou have, Laertes ? 

Laer. Dread, my lord, 

Your leave and favour to return to France ; 
From whence though willingly I came to Denmark, 
To show my duty in your coronation, 
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Yet^now, I must confess, that duty done, 
My*thoughts and wishes bend again towards France 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 

King. Have you your father's leave ? What says 
Polonius ? 

Pol. He hath, my lord, wrung from me my slow leave 
By laboursome petition, and at last 
Upon his will I seaTd my hard consent : 
I do beseech you, give him leave to go. 

King. Take thy fair hour, Laertes ; time be thine, 
And thy best graces spend it at thy will. 
But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son, — 

Ham. (Aside). A little more than kin, and less than kind. 

King. How is it that the clouds still hang on you ? 

Ham. Not so, my lord ; I am too much i' the sun. 

Queen. Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not for ever with thy vailed lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust : 
Thou know'st 'tis common ; all that live must die. 
Passing through nature to eternity. 

Ham, Ay, madam, it is common. 

Queen. If it be, 

Why seems it so particular with thee ? 

Ham. Seems, madam ! Nay, it is ; I know not " seems. 19 
Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
Nor windy suspiration of forc'd breath, • 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 
Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 
Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief, 
That can denote me truly ; these indeed seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play : 
But I have that within which passeth show ; 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 

King. Tis sweet and commendable in your nature, 
Hamlet, 
To give these mourning duties to your father : 
But, you must know, your father lost a father ; 
That father lost, lost his ; and the survivor bound 
In filial obligation for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow ; but to persevere 
In obstinate condolement is a course 
Of impious stubbornness ; 'tis unmanly grief : 
It shows a will most incorrect to heaven. 
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We pray you, throw to earth 
This unprevailing woe, and think of us 
As of a father ; for let the world take note, 
You are the most immediate to our throne ; 
Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son, 

Queen. Let not thy mother lose her prayers, Hamlet : 
I pray thee, stay with us ; go not to Wittenberg. 

Ham. I shall in all my best obey you, madam. 

King. Why, 'tis a loving and a fair reply : 
Be as ourself in Denmark. Madam, come ; 
This gentle and unforc'd accord of Hamtet 
Sits smiling to my heart ; in grace whereof, 
No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day. 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell, 
And the king's rouse the heaven shall bruit again, 
Re-speaking earthly thunder. Come away. 

[Exeunt all except Hamlet. 

Ham. O ! that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew ; 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix'd 
His canon 'gainst self-slaughter ! O God ! O God ! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world. 
Fie on 't ! O fie I 'tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. That it should come to this I 
But two months dead : nay, not so much, not two : 
So excellent a king ; that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a satyr ; so loving to my mother 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth ! 
JLet me not think on 't : Frailty, thy name is woman I 
A little month ; or ere those shoes were old 
With which she follow'd my poor father's body, 
like Niobe, all tears ; why she, even she, — 
O God I a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourn'd longer, — married with mine uncle, 
My father's brother, but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules : within a month, 
Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes, 
She married. 

It is not nor it cannot come to good ; 
But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue ! 
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Enter Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernardo. 

1 

Hor. Hail to your lordship ! 

Ham. * I am glad to see you well : 

Horatio, or I do forget myself. 

Hor. The same, my lord, and your poor servant ever. 

Ham. Sir, my good friend ; I'll change that name with 
you. 
And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio ? Marcellus ? 

Mar. My good lord, — 

Ham. I am very glad to see you. (To Bernardo.) 
Good even, sir. 
But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg ? 

Hor. A truant disposition, good my lord. 

Ham. I would not hear your enemy say so, 
Nor shall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself ; I know you are no truant. 
But what is your affair in Elsinore ? 
We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 

Hor. My lord, I came to see your father's funeral. 

Ham. I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow-student : 
I think it was to see my mother's wedding. 

Hor. Indeed, my lord, it follow'd hard upon. 

Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio ! the funeral bak'd meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 
Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 
Ere I had ever seen that day, Horatio ! 
My father, methinks I see my father. 

Hor. O ! where, my lord ? 

Ham. In my mind's eye, Horatio. 

Hor. I saw him once ; he was a goodly king. 

Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 

Hor. My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 

Ham. Saw who ? 

Hor. My lord, the king your father. 

Ham. The king, my father 1 

Hor. Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent ear, till I may deliver, 
Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 
This marvel to you. 

Ham. For God's love, let me hear. 

Hor. Two nights together had these gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 
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In the dead vast and middle of the night, 

Been thus encountered : a figure like your father, 

Armed at points exactly, cap-a-pe, 

Appears before them, and with solemn march 

Goes slow and stately by them : thrice he walk'd 

By their oppress'd and fear-surprised eyes, 

Within his truncheon's length ; whilst they, distill' d 

Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 

Stand dumb and speak not to him. This to me 

In dreadful secrecy impart they did, 

And I with them the third night kept the watch ; 

Where, as they had delivered, both in time, 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 

The apparition comes. I knew your father ; 

These hands are not more like. 

Ham. But where was this ? 

Mar. My lord, upon the platform where we watch' d. 

Ham. Did you not speak to it ? 

Hor. My lord, I did : 

But answer made it none ; yet once methought 
If lifted up its head and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak ; 
But even then the morning cock crew loud, 
And at the sound it shrunk in haste away 
And vanished from our sight. 

Ham. 'Tis very strange. 

Hor. As I do live, my honour'd lord, 'tis true ; 
And we did think it writ down in our duty 
To let you know of it. 

Ham. Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to-night ? 

Ber.'} We d0 ' my lord - 

Ham. Arm'd, say you ? 

b£r.'} Arm ' d ' m y lord - 

Ham. From top to toe ? 

Ber '} My lord ' from head t0 foot 

Ham. Then saw you not his face ? 

Hor. O yes I my lord ; he wore his beaver up. 

Ham. What ! look'd he frowningly ? 

Hor. A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 

Ham. Pale or red ? 

Hor. Nay, very pale. 
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Ham. And fix'd his eyes upon you ? 

Hor. Most constantly. 

Ham. I would I had been there. 

Hor. It would have much amaz'd you. 

Ham. Very like, very like. Stay'd it long ? 

Hor. While one with moderate haste might tell a hundred. 

g£} Longer, longer. 

Hor. Not when I saw it. 

Ham. His beard was grizzled, no ? 

Hor. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 
A sable silver'd. 

Ham. I will watch to-night ; 

Perchance 'twill walk again. 

Hor. I warrant it will. 

Ham. If it assume my noble father's person, 
I'll speak to it, though hell itself should gape 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 
If you have hitherto conceal'd this sight, 
Let it be tenable in your silence still ; 
And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 
Give it an understanding, but no tongue : 
I will requite your loves. So, fare you well. 
Upon the platform, 'twixt eleven and twelve, 
I'D visit you. 

All. Our duty to your honour. 

Ham. Your loves, as mine to you. Farewell. 

[Exeunt Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernardo. 
My father's spirit in arms ! all is not well ; 
I doubt some foul play : would the night were come ! 
Till then sit still, my soul : foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o'erwhelm them, to men's eyes. 



Scene IV. — The Platform* 

Enter Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus. 

Ham. The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. 

Hor. It is a nipping and an eager air. 

Ham. What hour now ? 

Hor. I think it lacks of twelve. 

Mar. No, it is struck. 

S.R. m 
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Hor. Indeed ? I heard it not : then it draws near the 
season 
Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. 

[.4 flourish of trumpets, and ordnance shot off, within. 
What does this mean, my lord ? 

Ham. The king doth wake to-night and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring reels ; 
And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 

Hor. Is it a custom ? 

Ham. Ay, marry, is 't : 
But to my mind, — though I am native here 
And to the manner born, — it is a custom 
More honour'd in the breach than the observance. 

Enter Ghost. 

Hor. Look, my lord, it comes. 

Ham. Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 
Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou com'st in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee : Til call thee Hamlet, 
King, father ; royal Dane, ! answer me : 
Let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements ; why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn'd, 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To cast thee up again. What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Revisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature 
So horridly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 
Say, what is this ? wherefore ? what should we do ? 

[The Ghost beckons Hamlet. 

Hor. It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone. * 

Mar. Look, with what courteous action 

It waves you to a more removed ground : 
But do not go with it. 

Hor. No, by no means. 
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Ham. It will not speak ; then, will I follow it. 

Hor. Do not, my lord. 

Ham. Why, what should be^the fear ? 

I do not set my life at a pin's fee ; 
And for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself ? 
It waves me forth again ; I'll follow it. 

Hor. What if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 
That beetles o'er his base into the sea, 
And there assume some other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason 
And draw you into madness ? think of it ; 
The very place puts toys of desperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain 
That looks so many fathoms to the sea 
And hears it roar beneath. 

Ham. It waves me still. Go on, I'll follow thee. 

Mar. You shall not go, my lord. 

Ham. Hold off your hands ! 

Hor. Be rul'd ; you shall not go. 

Ham. My fate cries out, 

And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve. [Ghost beckons. 

Still am I call'd. Unhand me, gentlemen, 

[Breaking from them. 
By heaven ! I'll make a ghost of him that lets me : 
I say, away 1 Go on, I'll follow thee. 

[Exeunt Ghost and Hamlet. 

Scene V. — Another Part of the Platform. 

Enter Ghost and Hamlet. 

Ham. Whither wilt thou lead me ? speak ; I'll go no 
further. 

Ghost. Mark me. 

Ham. I will. 

Ghost. My hour is almost come, 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 

Ham. Alas ! poor ghost. 

Ghost. Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold. 

Ham. Speak ; I am bound to hear. 

Ghost. So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt hear. 
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Ham. What ? 

Ghost. I am thy father's spirit ; 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confin'd to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purg'd away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porpentine : 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. List, list, O list ! 
If thou didst ever thy dear father love — 

Ham. O God ! 

Ghost. Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 

Ham. Murder ! 

Ghost. Murder most foul, as in the best it is ; 
But this most foul, strange and unnatural. 

Ham. Haste me to know 't, that I, with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love, 
May sweep to my revenge. 

Ghost. I find thee apt ; 

And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear : 
Tis given out that, sleeping in mine orchard, 
A serpent stung me ; so the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged process of my death 
Rankly abus'd ; but know, thou noble youth, 
The serpent that did sting thy father's life 
Now wears his crown. 

Ham. O my prophetic soul ! 

My uncle I 

Ghost. O Hamlet ! what a falling-off was there ; 
From me, whose love was of that dignity 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
I made to her in marriage ; and to decline 
Upon a wretch whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine ! 

But, soft ! methinks I scent the morning air ; 
Brief let me be. Sleeping within mine orchard, 
My custom always in the afternoon, 
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Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed hebona in a vial, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous distilment ; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man 
That quick as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body. 
Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once dispatch'd ; 
Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head : 
O, horrible ! O, horrible ! most horrible ! 
If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not ; 
But, howsoever thou pursu'st this act, 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught ; leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once ! 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire ; 
Adieu, adieu ! Hamlet, remember me. [Exit. 

Ham. Hold, hold, my heart I 

And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But bear me stiffly up ! Remember thee ? 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Remember thee ! 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there ; 
And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix'd with baser matter : yes, by heaven ! 
O most pernicious woman ! 

villain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 
My tables, — meet it is I set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 

At least I'm sure it may be so in Denmark : [Writing. 

So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word ; 

It is, " Adieu, adieu ! remember me." 

1 have sworn 't. 

Hor. (Within). My lord ! my lord ! 

Mar. (Within). Lord Hamlet ! 

Hor. (Within). Heaven secure him 
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Mar. (Within). So be it ! 

Hor. (Within). Hillo, ho, ho, my lord ! 

Ham. Hillo, ho, ho, boy ! come, bird, come. 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 
Mar. How is 't, my noble lord ? 

Hor. What news, my lord ? 

Ham. O ! wonderful. 

Hor. Good my lord, tell it. 

Ham. No ; you will reveal it. 
Hor. Not I, my lord, by heaven ! 
Mar. Nor I, my lord. 

Ham. How say you, then ; would heart of man once think 
it? 
But you'll be secret. 

Mar!) Ay » b y heaven » m y lord - 

Ham. There's ne'er a villain dwelling in all Denmark, 
But he's an arrant knave. 

Hor. There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave, 
To tell us' this. 

Ham. Why, right ; you are i' the right ; 

And so, without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and part ; 
You, as your business and desire shall point you, — 
For every man hath business and desire, 
Such as it is, — and, for mine own poor part, 
Look you, I'll go pray. 

Hor. These are but wild and whirling words, my lord. 

Ham. I am sorry they offend you, heartily ; 
Yes, faith, heartily. 

Hor. There's no offence, my lord. 

Ham. Yes ! by Saint Patrick, but there is, Horatio, 
And much offence, too. Touching this vision here, 
It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you ; 
For your desire to know what is between us, 
O'ermaster 't as you may. And now, good friends, 
As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers, 
Give me one poor request. 

Hor. What is 't, my lord ? we will. 

Ham. Never make known what you have seen to-night. 

2JJJ-} My lord, we will not. 

Ham. Nay, but swear 't. 

Hor. In faith, 

My lord, not I. 
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Mar. Nor I, my lord, in faith. 

Ham. Upon my sword. 

Mar. We have sworn, my lord, already. 

Ham. Indeed, upon my sword, indeed. 

Ghost. (Beneath.) Swear. 

Ham. Ah, ha, boy ! sayst thou so ? art thou there, true- 
penny ? 
Come on, — you hear this fellow in the cellarage, — 
Consent to swear. 

Hor. Propose the oath, my lord. 

Ham. Never to speak of this that you have seen, 
Swear by my sword. 

Ghost. (Beneath.) Swear. 

Ham. Hi c et ubique ? then we'll shift our ground. 
Come hither, gentlemen, 
And lay your hands again upon my sword : 
Never to speak of this that you have heard, 
Swear by my sword. 

Ghost. (Beneath.) Swear. 

Ham. Well said, old mole ! canst work i' the earth so fast ? 
A worthy pioner ! once more remove, good friends. 

Hor. O day and night, but this is wondrous strange ! 

Ham. And therefore as a stranger give it welcome. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
But come ; 

Here, as before, never, so help you mercy, 
How strange or odd soe'er I bear myself, 
As I perchance hereafter shall think meet 
To put% an antic disposition on, 
That you, at such times seeing me, never shall, 
With arms encumber' d thus, or this head-shake, 
Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 
As, " Well, well, we know," or, " We could, an if we would ; " 
Or, " If we list to speak," or, " There be, an if they might ; " 
Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
That you know aught of me : this not to do, 
So grace and mercy at your most need help you, 
Swear. 

Ghost. (Beneath.) Swear. [They swear. 

Ham. Rest, rest, perturbed spirit ! So, gentlemen, 
With all my love I do commend me to you : 
And what so poor a man as Hamlet is 
May do, to express his love and friending to you, 
God willing, shall not lack. Let us go in together ; 
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And still your fingers on your lips, I pray. 

The time is out of joint ; O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right ! 

Nay, come ; let's go together. [Exeunt. 



Act III. 

Scene IV. — The Queen's Apartment. 
Enter Queen and Polonius. 

Pol. He will come straight. Look you lay home to him ; 
Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear with, 
And that your Grace hath screen' d and stood between 
Much heat and him. I'll silence me e'en here. 
Pray you, be round with him. 

Queen. I'll warrant you ; 

Fear me not. Withdraw, I hear him coming. 

[Polonius hides behind the arras. 

Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. Now, mother, what's the matter ? 

Queen. Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 

Ham. Mother, you have my father much offended. 

Queen. Come, come, you answer with an idle tongue. 

Ham. Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue. 

Queen. Why, how now, Hamlet ! 

Ham. What's the matter now ? 

Queen. Have you forgot me ? 

Ham. No, by the rood, not so : 

You are the queen, your husband's brother's wife ; 
And, — would it were not so ! — you are my mother. 

§ueen. Nay, then, I'll set those to you that can speak. 
am. Come, come, and sit you down ; you shall not 
budge ; 
You go not, till I set you up a glass 
Where you may see the inmost part of you. 

Queen. What wilt thou do ? thou wilt not murder me ? 
Help, help, ho ! 
Pol. {Behind.) What, ho ! help ! help ! help ! 
Ham. (Draws.) How now ! a rat ? Dead, for a ducat, 
dead ! [Makes a pass through the arras. 

Pol. (Behind.) O ! I am slain. 
Queen. O me ! what hast thou done ? 
Ham. Nay, I know not ; is it the king ? 
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Queen. Q ! what a rash and bloody deed is this I 

Ham. A bloody deed ! almost as bad, good mother, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 

Queen. As kill a king ! 

Ham. Ay, lady, 'twas my word. 

[Lifts up the arras and discovers Polonius. 
(To Polonius.) Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell 1 
I took thee for thy better. 

Leave wringing of your hands : peace ! sit you down, 
And let me wring your heart ; for so I shall 
If it be made of penetrable stuff, 
If damned custom have not brass'd it so 
That it is proof and bulwark against sense. 

Queen. What have I done that thou dar'st wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me ? 

Ham. Such an act 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love 
And sets a blister there, makes marriage vows 
As false as dicers' oaths ; O 1 such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words ; heaven's face doth glow, 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 
With tristful visage, as against the doom, 
Is thought-sick at the act. 

Queen. Ay me ! what act ? 

Ham. Look here, upon this picture, and on this ; 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow ; 
Hyperion's curls, the front of Jove himself, 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command, 
A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill, 
A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 
This was your husband : look you now, what follows 
Here is your husband ; like a mildew* d ear, 
Blasting his wholesome brother. Have you eyes ? 
Could yon on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
And batten on this moor ? Ha ! have you eyes ? 
You cannot call it love, for at your age 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it 's humble, 
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And waits upon the judgment ; and what judgment 

Would step from this to this ? 

O shame ! where is thy blush ? Rebellious hell, 

If thou canst mutine in a matron's bones, 

To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 

And melt in her own fire : proclaim no shame 

When the compulsive ardour gives the charge. 

Since frost itself as actively doth burn, 

And reason panders will. 

Queen. Hamlet ! speak no more ; 

Thou turn'st mine eyes into my very soul ; 
No more, sweet Hamlet ! 

Ham. A murderer, and a villain ; 

A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord ; a vice of kings ; 
A cut-purse of the empire and the rule, 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in this pocket ! 

Queen. No more I 

Ham. A king of shreds and patches, — 

Enter Ghost. 
Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings, 
You heavenly guards ! What would your gracious figure ? 

Queen. Alas ! he's mad 1 

Ham. Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
That, laps'd in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command ? 
O ! say. 

Ghost. Do not forget : this visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 
But, look ! amazement on thy mother sits ; 
O ! step between her and her fighting soul ; 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 

Ham. How is it with you, lady ? 

Queen. Alas ! how is 't with you, 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy 
And with the incorporal air do hold discourse ? 
Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep ; 

O gentle son I 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look ? 

Ham. On him ! on him I Look you, how pale he glares I 
His form and cause conjoin'd, preaching to stones, 
Would make them capable. Do not look upon me ; 
Lest with this piteous action you convert 
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My stern effects : then what I have to do 

Will want true colour ; tears perchance for blood. 

Queen. To whom do you speak this ? 

Ham. Do you see nothing there ? 

Queen. Nothing at all ; yet all that is I see. 

Ham. Nor did you nothing hear ? 

Queen. No, nothing but ourselves. 

Ham. Why, look you there ! look, how it steals away ; 
My father, in his habit as he Uv'd ; 
Look ! where he goes, even now, out at the portal. 

[Exit Ghost. 

Queen. This is the very coinage of your brain : 
This bodiless creation ecstasy 
Is very cunning in. 

Ham. Ecstasy ! 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music. It is not madness 
That I have utter' d : bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will re-word, which madness 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass but my madness speaks ; 
It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven ; 
Repent what's past ; avoid what is to come. 

Queen. O Hamlet ! thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 

Ham. O ! throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 
Good-night ; 

And when you are desirous to be bless'd, 
I'll blessing beg of you. For this same lord, 

[Pointing to Polonius; 
I do repent : but heaven hath pleas'd it so, 
To punish me with this, and this with me; 
That I must be their scourge and minister. 
I will bestow him, and will answer well 
The death I gave him. So, again, good-night. 
I must be cruel only to be kind : 
Thus bad begins and worse remains behind. 

[Exeunt severally. 
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Act V. 

Scene I. — A Churchyard. 
Enter two Clowns, with spades and mattock. 

First Clo. Is she to be buried in Christian burial that 
wilfully seeks her own salvation ? 

Sec. Clo. I tell thee she is ; and therefore make her grave 
straight : the crowner hath sat on her, and finds it Christian 
burial. 

First Clo. How can that be, unless she drowned herself 
in her own defence ? 

Sec. Clo. Why, 'tis found so. 

First Clo. It must be se offendendo ; it cannot be else. 
For here lies the point : if I drown myself wittingly it argues 
an act ; and an act hath three branches ; it is, to act, to do, 
and to perform : argal, she drowned herself wittingly. 

Sec. Clo. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver, — 

First Clo. Give me leave. Here lies the water ; good : 
here stands the man ; good : if the man go to this water, 
and drown himself, it is, will he, nill he, he goes ; mark you 
that ? but if the water come to him, and drown him, he 
drowns not himself : argal, he that is not guilty of his own 
death shortens not his own life. 

Sec Clo. But is this law ? 

First Clo. Ay, marry, is 't ; crowner's quest law. 

Sec Clo. Will you ha' the truth on 't ? If this had not 
been a gentlewoman she should have been buried out o' 
Christian burial. 

First Clo. Why, there thou sayest ; and the more pity 
that great folk should have countenance in this world to 
drown or hang themselves more than their even Christian. 
Come, my spade. There is no ancient gentlemen but gar- 
deners, ditchers, and grave-makers; they hold up Adam's 
profession. 

Sec Clo. Was he a gentleman ? 

First Clo. A' was the first that ever bore arms. I'll put 
another question to thee ; if thou answerest me not to the 
purpose, confess thyself — 

Sec Clo. Go to. 

First Clo. What is he that builds stronger than either 
the mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter ? 
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Sec. Clo. The gallows-maker ; for that frame outlives 
a thousand tenants. 

First Clo. I like thy wit well, in good faith ; the gallows 
does well, but how does it well ? it does well to those that do 
ill ; now thou dost ill to say the gallows is built stronger than 
the church : argal, the gallows may do well to thee. To 't 
again ; come. 

Sec. Clo. Who builds stronger than a mason, a ship- 
wright, or a carpenter ? 

First Clo. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. 

Sec Clo. Marry, now I can tell. 

First Clo. To 't. 

Sec. Clo. Mass, I cannot tell. 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio at a distance. 

First Clo. Cudgel thy brains no more about it, for your 
dull ass will not mend his pace with beating ; and, when you 
are asked this question next, say, " a grave-maker : " the 
houses that he makes last till doomsday. Go, get thee to 
Yaughan ; fetch me a stoup of liquor. [Exit Second Clown. 

First Clown digs, and sings. 

In youth, when I did love, did love, 

Methought it was very sweet, 
To contract, O I the time, for, ah I my behove, 

O 1 methought there was nothing meet. 

Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of his business, that he 
sings at grave-making ? 

Hor. Custom hath made it in him a property of easiness. 

Ham. Tis e'en so ; the hand of little employment hath 
the daintier sense. 

First Clo. 

But age, with his stealing steps. 

Hath claw*d me in his clutch, 
And hath shipped me intil the land, 

As if I had never been such. 

[Throws up a skull. 

Ham. That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing once ; 
how the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were Cain's 
jaw-bone, that did the first murder ! This might be the 
pate of a politician, which this ass now o'er-offices, one that 
would circumvent God, might it not ? 

Hor. It might, my lord. 

Ham. Did these bones cost no more the breeding but 
to play at loggats with 'em ? mine ache to think on 't. 
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First Clo. 

A pick-axe, and a spade, a spade, 

For and a shrouding sheet ; 
O I a pit of clay for to be made 

For such a guest is meet. 

[Throws up another skull. 

Ham. There's another ; why may not that be the skull of 
a lawyer ? Where be his quiddities now, his quillets, his 
cases, his tenures, and his tricks ? why does he suffer this 
rude knave now to knock him about the sconce with a dirty 
shovel, and will not tell him of his action pi battery ? Hum 1 
I will speak to this fellow. Whose grave 's this, sir ? 

First Clo. Mine, sir, 

O ! a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 

Ham. I think it be thine, indeed ; for thou liest in 't. 

First Clo. You lie out on 't, sir, and therefore it is not 
yours ; for my part, I do not lie in 't, and yet it is mine. 

Ham. Thou dost lie in 't, to be in 't and say it is thine : 
'tis for the dead, not for the quick ; therefore thou liest. 

First Clo. Tis a quick lie, sir ; 'twill away again, from 
me to you. 

Ham. What man dost thou dig it for ? 

First Clo. For no man, sir. 

Ham. What woman, then ? 

First Clo. For none, neither. 

Ham. Who is to be buried in 't ? 

First Clo. One that was a woman, sir ; but, rest her soul, 
she's dead. 

Ham. How absolute the knave is ! we must speak by 
the card, or equivocation will undo us. How long hast thou 
been a grave-maker ? 

First Clo. Of all the days i' the year, I come to 't that 
day that our last King Hamlet overcame Fortinbras. 

Ham. How long is that since ? 

First Clo. Cannot you tell that ? every fool can tell 
that ; it was the very day that young Hamlet was born ; 
he that is mad, and sent into England. 

Ham. Ay, marry ; why was he sent into England ? 

First Clo. Why, because he was mad : he shall recover 
his wits there ; or, if he do not, 'tis no great matter there. 

Ham. Why ? 

First Clo. Twill not be seen in him there ; there the 
men are as mad as he. x 
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Ham. How came he mad ? :, 

First Clo. Very strangely, they say. 

Ham. How strangely ? 

First Clo. Faith, e'en with losing his wits. 

Ham. Upon what ground ? 

First Clo. Why, here is Denmark ; I have been sexton 
here, man and boy, thirty years. 

Ham. How long will a man he i' the earth ere he rot ? 

First Clo. Faith, if he be not rotten before he die he will 
last you some eight year or nine year ; a tanner will last you 
nine year. 

Ham. Why he more than another ? 

First Clo. Why, sir, his hide is so tanned with his trade 
that he will keep out water a great while, and your water 
is a sore decayer of your dead body. Here's a skull 
now; this skull hath lain i' the earth three-and-twenty 
years. 

Ham. Whose was it ? 

First Clo. A mad fellow's it was : whose do you think it 
was ? 

Ham. Nay, I know not. 

First Clo. A pestilence on him for a mad rogue 1 a' 
poured a flagon of Rhenish on my head once. This same 
skull, sir, was Yorick's skull, the king's jester. 

Ham. This! 

First Clo. E'en that. 

Ham. Let me see,— (Takes the skull.) — Alas I poor Yorick. 
I knew him, Horatio ; a fellow of infinite jest, of most ex- 
cellent fancy ; he hath borne me on his back a thousand 
times. Here hung those lips that I have kissed I know not 
how oft. Where be your gibes now ? your gambols ? your 
songs ? your flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the 
table on a roar ? Not one now, to mock your own grinning ? 
quite chapfallen ? Now get you to my lady's chamber, and 
tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must 
come ; make her laugh at that. Prithee, Horatio, tell me one 
thing. 

Hor. What's that, my lord ? 

Ham. Dost thou think Alexander looked o' this fashion 
i' the earth ? 

Hor. E'en so. 

Ham. And smelt so ? pah ! [Puts down the skull. 

Hor. E'en so, my lord. 

Ham. To what base uses we may return, Horatio ! Why 
may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander, till 
he find it stopping a bung-hole ? 
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Hor. 'Twere to consider too curiously, to consider so. 
Ham. No, faith, not a jot ; but to follow him thither 
with modesty enough, and likelihood to lead it ; as thus : 
Alexander returneth into dust ; the dust is earth ; of earth 
we make loam, and why of that loam, whereto he was con- 
verted, might they not stop a beer-barrel ? 
Imperious Caesar, dead and turn'd to clay. 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away : 
O ! that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 

BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Act II. 

Scene V. — Alexandria. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, Alexas, and Attendant. 

Cleo. Give me some music ; music, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. 

Enter Mardian and a Messenger. 

O ! from Italy ; 
Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears, 
That long time have been barren. 

Mess. Madam, madam, — 

Cleo. Antony's dead ! if thou say so, villain, 
Thou kilTst thy mistress ; but well and free, 
If thou so yield him, there is gold. 

Mess. First, madam, he is well. 

Cleo. Why, there's more gold. 

But, sirrah, mark, we use 
To say the dead are well : bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee will I melt, and pour 
Down thy lll-uttering-throat. 

Mess. Will't please you hear me ? 

Cleo. I have a mind to strike thee ere thou speak'st : 
Yet, if thou say Antony lives, is well, 
Or, friends with Caesar, or not captive to him, 
I'll set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon thee. 

Mess. Madam, he's well. 

Cleo. Well said. 

Mess. And friends with Caesar. 

Cleo. Thou 'rt an honest man. 

Mess. Caesar and he are greater friends than ever. 

Cleo. Make thee a fortune from me. 

Mess. But yet, madam, — 

S.R. N 
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Cleo. I do not like " but yet," it does allay 
The good precedence ; fie upon " but yet ! " 
" But yet " is as a gaoler t6 bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor. Prithee, friend, 
Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear, 
The good and bad together. He's friends with Caesar ; 
In state of health, thou sayst ; and thou sayst, free. 

Mess. Free, madam ! no ; I made no such report : 
He's married to Octavia. 
Cleo. The most infectious pestilence upon thee ! 

[Strikes him down. 
Mess. Good madam, patience. 

Cleo. What say you ? Hence, 

Horrible villain ! [Strikes him again. 

Mess. Gracious madam, 

I, that do bring the news made not the match. 

Cleo. Say 'tis not so, a province I will give thee, 
And make thy fortunes proud ; the blow thou hadst 
Shall make thy peace for moving me to rage. 
Mess. He's married, madam. 

Cleo. Rogue ! thou hast liv'd too long. 

[Draws a knife. 

Mess. Nay, then I'll run. 

What mean you, madam ? I have made no fault. [Exit. 

Char. Good madam, keep yourself within yourself ; 
The man is innocent. 

Cleo. Lead me from hence ; 

I faint. O Iras ! Charmian ! 'Tis no matter. 
Go to the fellow, good Alexas ; bid him 
Report the feature of Octavia, her years, 
Her inclination, let him not leave out 
The colour of her hair : bring me word quickly. 
(To Mardian.) Bid you Alexas [Exit Alexas. 

Bring me word how tall she is. Pity me, Charmian, 
But do not speak to me. Lead me to my chamber. 

[Exeunt. 
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HAMLET. PRINCE OF DENMARK 
Act I. Scene III. 

Polonius' Advice to Laertes. 

Yet here, Laertes ! aboard, aboard, for shame ! 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 
And you are stay'd for. > There, my blessing with thee ! 
And thesefcw precepts in thy memory 
Look^thoucharacter. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar ; 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but, being in, 
Bear 't that th* opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express' d in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the maiv 
^ And-they in France of the best rank and station 
Are-most select and generous, chief in that. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above" all ; to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell ; my blessing season this on thee ! 

Act II. Scene II. 

Hamlets Vacillation and Resolve. 

Ay, so, God be wi' ye ! Now I am alone. 
O ! what a rogue and peasant slave am I : 
Is it not monstrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
That from her working all his visage wann'd, 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in 's aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
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With forms to his conceit ? and all for nothing ! 

For Hecuba ! 

What's Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba 

That he should weep for her ? What would he do 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion 

That I have ? He would drown the stage with tears, 

And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 

Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 

The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 

And can say nothing ; no, not for a king, 

Upon whose property and most dear life 

A damn'd defeat was made. Am I a coward ? 

Who calls me villain ? breaks my pate across ? 

Plucks off my beard and blows it in my face ? 

Tweaks me by the nose ? gives me the lie i' the throat, 

As deep as to the lungs ? Who doe9 J me this ? 

Ha! 

Swounds, I should take it, for it cannot be 

But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter, or ere this 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave's offal. 

Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, landless villain t 

! vengeance ! 

Why, what an ass am I ! This is most brave 

That I, the son of a dear father murder'd, 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Must, like a shrew unpack my heart with words, 

And fall a-cursing, like a very drab, 

A scullion ! 

Fie upon 't ! foh ! About, my brain ! I have heard, 

That guilty creatures sitting at a play 

Have by the very cunning of the scene 

Been struck so to the soul that presently 

They have proclaim'd their malefactions ; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 

With most miraculous organ. I'll have these players 

Play something like the murder of my father 

Before mine uncle ; I'll observe his looks ; 

I'll tent him to be the quick : if he but blench 

1 know my course. The spirit that I have seen 
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May be the devil : and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy — 
As he is very potent with such spirits- 
Abuses me to damn me. I'll have grounds 
More relative than this : the play's the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king. 

Act III. Scene I. 
Hamlet's Soliloquy on Death. 

To be, or not to be : that is the question : 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them ? To die : to sleep ; 

No more : and, by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to, 'tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish'd. To die, to sleep ; 

To sleep ; perchance to dream : ay, there's the rub ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause. There's the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life ; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of disprized love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his. quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? who would fardels bear. 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, 

The undiscover'd country from whose bourn 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of ? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 

With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. Soft you now ! 

The fair Ophelia ! Nymph, in thy orisons 

Be all my sins remember'd. 
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Act IV, Scene VII. 
The Queen describes Ophelia's Death. 

There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 

There with fantastic garlands did she come, 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 

There, on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 

Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke, 

When down her weedy trophies and herself 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide, 

And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up ; 

Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes, 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indu'd 

Unto that element ; but long it could not be 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 

Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 

To muddy death. 
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MACBETH 

Act II. Scene I. 

Macbeth' s Vision of the Dagger. 

1 

Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee : 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight ? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshalTst me the way that I was going ; 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest : I see thee still ; 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 

Which was not so before. There's no such thing : 

It is the bloody business which informs* 

Thus to mine eyes. Now o'er the one half-world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain'd sleep ; witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate's offerings ; and wither'd murder, 

Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 

With Tarquin's ravishing strides, toward his design 

Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat he lives : 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. [A bell rings. 

Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 
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Act III. Scene /. 

Macbeth 9 s Fear and Jealousy of Banquo. 

To be thus is nothing ; 

But to be safely thus. Our fears in Banquo 

Stick deep, and in his royalty of nature 

Reigns that which would be fear'd : 'tis much he dares, 

And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 

To act in safety. There is none but he 

Whose being I do fear ; and under him 

My genius is rebuk'd, as it is said 

Mark Antony's was by Caesar. He chid the sisters < 

When first they put the name of king upon me, i 

And bade them speak to him ; then, prophet-like, 

They hail'd him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac'd a fruitless crown, 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench' d with an unlineal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding. If 't be so, 

For Banquo's issue have I fil'd my mind ; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd ; 

Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings t 

Rather than so, come fate into the list, 

And champion me to the utterance ! 



Act V. Scene HI. 

Macbeth addresses the Physician. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas'd, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 
Throw physic to the dogs ; I'll none of it. 
Come, put mine armour on ; give me my staff. 
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Act V. Scene V. 

Macbeth on the Death of Lady Macbeth. 

She should have died hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

Act I. Scene I. 

Gratiano's Philosophy. 

Let me play the fool : 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come, 
And let my liver rather heat with wine 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish ? I tell thee what, Antonio — 
I love thee, and it is my love that speaks — 
There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond, 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, 
With purpose to be dress' d in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 
As who should say, " I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark ! " 
O, my Antonio, I do know of these, 
That therefore only are reputed wise 
For saying nothing ; when, I am very sure, 
If they should speak, would almost damn those ears 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools. 
I'll tell thee more of this another time : 
But fish not, with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool-gudgeon, this opinion. 
Come, good Lorenzo. Fare ye well awhile : 
I'll end my exhortation after dinner. 

Act V. Scene 1. 
Lorenzo's Eulogy of Music. 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears : soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica : look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with' patines of bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
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But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

Enter Musicians. 

Come, ho ! and wake Diana with a hymn : 

With sweetest touches pierce your mistress' ear, 

And draw her home with music. [Music. 

Jes. I am never merry when I hear sweet music. 

Lor. The reason is, your spirits are attentive ; 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turn'd to a modest gaze 
By the sweet power of music : therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature. 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted. Mark the music. 
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JULItfS CESAR 
Act IV. Scene III. 

Brutus on the Necessity of Seizing Opportunity. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must make the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 

Act V. Scene I. 

The Parting of Brutus and Cassius. 

No, Cassius, no : think not, theu noble Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome ; 
He bears too great a mind. But this same day 
Must end that work the ides of March began ; 
And whether we shall meet again I know not. 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take : 
For ever and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 
If we do meet again, why we shall smile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 

Act V. Scene V. 

Antony's Description of Brutus. 

This was the noblest Roman of them all ; 

All the conspirators save only he 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar ; 

He only, in a general honest thought 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, " This was a man ! 



99 
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THE TRAGEDY OF KING RICHARD THE SECOND 

Act I. Scene III. 

Gaunt s Advice to Bolingbroke. 

All places that the eye of heaven visits 

Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 

Teach thy necessity to reason thus ; 

There is no virtue like necessity. 

Think not the king did banish thee, 

But thou the king. Woe doth the heavier sit, 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

Go, say I sent thee forth to purchase honour, 

And not the king exil'd thee ; or suppose 

Devouring pestilence hangs in our air, 

And thou art flying to a fresher dime. 

Look, what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 

To he that way thou go'st, not whence thou com'st. 

Suppose the singing birds musicians, 

The grass whereon thou tread'st the presence strew'd, 

The flowers fair ladies, and thy steps no more 

Than a delightful measure or a dance ; 

For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 

The man that mocks at it and sets it light. 

Act III. Scene II. 

King Richard's Despondency. 

No matter where. Of comfort no man speak : 
Let 's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth ; 
Let 's choose executors and talk of wills : 
And yet not so — for what can we bequeath 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 
Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke's, 
And nothing can we call our own but death, 
And that small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 
For God's sake, let us sit upon the ground 
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And tell sad stories of the death of kings ; 

How some have been deposed, some slain in war, 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos'd, 

Some poison'd by their wives, some sleeping kilTd ; 

All murder'd : for within the hollow crown 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king 

Keeps Death his court, and there the antick sits, 

Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp ; 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 

To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks, 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit 

As if this flesh which walls about our life 

Were brass impregnable ; and humour'd thus 

Comes at the last, and with a little pin 

Bores through his castle wall, and farewell king ! 

Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 

With solemn reverence : throw away respect, 

Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty, 

For you have but mistook me all this while : 

I live with bread like you, feel want, 

Taste grief, need friends : subjected thus, 

How can you say to me I am a king ? 
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OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE 

Act I. Scene III. 

Othello's Speech before the Duke and the Senators. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 
My very noble and approv'd good masters, 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It is most true ; true, I have married her : 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my speech, 
And little bless' d with the soft phrase of peace ; 
For since these arms of mine had seven years' pith, 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have us'd 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 
And little of this great world can I speak, 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round unvarnish'd tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 
For such proceeding I am charg'd withal, 
I won his daughter. 
Her father lov'd me ; oft invited me ; 
Still question'd me the story of my life 
From year to year, the battles, sieges, fortunes 
That I have pass'd. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it ; 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes i' the imminent deadly breach, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe 
And sold to slavery, of my redemption thence 
And portance in my travel's history ; 
Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch heaven, 
s.R. o 



* 

* 
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It was my hint to speak, such was the process ; 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. This to hear 

Would Desdemona seriously incline ; 

But still the house-affairs would draw her thence ; 

Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse. Which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not intentively : I did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffer'd. My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 

She swore, in faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange ; 

'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful : 

She wish'd she had not heard it, yet she wish'd 

That heaven had made her such a man ; she thank'd me, 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spake : 

She lov'd me for the dangers I had pass'd, 

And I lov'd her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have us'd. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 

Act. I. Scene IV. 

MercuHo discourses on Queen Mob. 

She is the fairies' midwife, and she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep : 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners' legs ; 

The cover, of the wihgs of grasshoppers ; 

The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 

The collars, of the moonshine's watery beams ; 

Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash, of film ; 

Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 

Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid ; 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel or old grub, 

Time out o' mind the fairies' coach-makers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 

Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of love ; 

O'er courtiers' knees, that dream on curtsies straight ; 

O'er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream on fees ; 

O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 

Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 

Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are. 

Sometimes she gallops o'er a courtier's nose. 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit ; 

And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig's tail, 

Tickling a parson's nose as a' lies asleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice ; 

Sometime she driveth o'er a soldier's neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 

Drums in his ear, at which he starts and wakes ; 

And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 

And sleeps again. 
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Act IV. Scene III. 

The Potion Scene. 

Jul. Farewell ! God knows when we shall meet again. 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life : 
111 call them back again to comfort me : 
Nurse ! What should she do here ? 
My dismal scene I needs must act alone. 
Come, vial. 

What if this mixture do not work at all ? 
Shall I be married then to-morrow morning ? 
No, no ; this shall forbid it : lie thou there. 

[Laying down a dagger. 
What if it be poison, which the friar 
Subtly hath minister' d to have me dead, 
Lest in this marriage he should be dishonour'd 
Because he married me before to Romeo ? 
I fear it is ; and yet, methinks, it should not, 
For he hath still been tried a holy man. 
I will not entertain so bad a thought. 
How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 
I wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me ? there's a fearful point I 
Shall I not then be stifled in the vault, 
To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in, 
And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes ? 
Or, if I live, is it not very like, 
The horrible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place, 
As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 
Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried ancestors are pack'd ; 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 
Lies festering in his shroud ; where, as they say, 
At some hours in the night spirits resort : 
Alack, alack ! is it not like that I, 
So early waking, what with loathsome smells, 
And shrieks like mandrakes' torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad : 
O ! if I wake, shall I not be distraught, 
Environed with all these hideous fears, 
And madly play with my forefathers' joints, 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud ? 
And, in this rage, with some great kinsman's bone, 
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As with a club* dash out my desperate brains ? 
O, look ! methinks I see my cousin's ghost 
Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 
Upon a rapier's point. Stay, Tybalt, stay I 
Romeo, I come ! this do I (kink to thee. 

[She falls upon her bed within the curtains. 
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AS YOU LIKE IT 

Act II. Scene VII. 

J agues discourses on the Seven Ages of Man. 

All the world 's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 
And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel. 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwilling to school. And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the justice, 
In fair round body with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 
His youthful hose well sav'd, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 
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Act II. Scene I. 
The Duke on the Uses of Adversity. 

Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 

Hath that old custom made this life more sweet 

Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 

More free from peril than the envious court ? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The seasons' difference ; as, the icy fang 

And churlish chiding of the winter's wind, 

Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 

Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say 

" This is no flattery ; these are counsellors 

That feelingly persuade me what I am." 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

I would not change it. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF KING RICHARD THE THIRD 

Act V. Scene III. 

Richard's Despair. 

Give me another horse ! bind up my wounds ! 
Have mercy, Jesu ! Soft ! I did but dream. 
O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me. 
The lights burn blue. It is now dead midnight. 
Cold fearful drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
What I do I fear myself ? there's none else by : 
Richard loves Richard ; that is, I am I. 
Is there a murderer here ? No. Yes, I am : 
Then fly : what ! from myself ? Great reason why : 
Lest I revenge. What ! myself upon myself ? 
Alack ! I love myself. Wherefore ? for any good 
That I myself have done unto myself ? 

! no : alas ! I rather hate myself 
For hateful deeds committed by myself. 

1 am a villain. Yet I lie ; I am not. 

Fool, of thyself speak well : fool, do not flatter. 

My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

Perjury, perjury, in the high'st degree : 

Murder, stern murder, in the dir'st degree ; 

All several sins, all us'd in each degree, 

Throng to the bar, crying all, " Guilty ! guilty ! " 

I shall despair. There is no creature loves me ; 

And if I die, no soul will pity me : 

Nay, wherefore should they, since that I myself 

Find in myself no pity to myself ? 

Methought the souls of all that I had murder' d 

Came to my tent ; and every one did threat 

To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. 
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THE LIFE OF KING HENRY THE FIFTH 

Act III. Scene I. 

King Henry before Harfleur. 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ; 

Or close the wall up with our English dead ! 

In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility : 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favour'd rage ; 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 

like the brass cannon ; let the brow o'erwhelm it 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O'erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

SwilTd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide, 

Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 

To his full height ! On, on, you noblest English I 

Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof ; 

Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 

And sheath'd their swords for lack of argument. 

Dishonour not your mothers ; now attest 

That those whom you called fathers did beget you. 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war. And you, good yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 

The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not : 

For there is none of you so mean and base 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The game's afoot : 

Follow your spirit ; and, upon this charge 

Cry " God for Harry 1 England and Saint George ! " 
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Act IV. Scene I. 

King Henry upon the cares of Kingship. 

Upon the king ! let us our lives, our souls, 
Our debts, our careful wives, 
Our children, and our sins lay on the king ! 
We must bear all. O hard condition ! 
Twin-born with greatness, subject to the breath 
Of every fool, whose sense no more can feel 
But his own wringing. What infinite heart's ease 
Must kings neglect that private men enjoy ! 
And what have kings that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? 
And what art thou, thou idle ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou, that suffer'st more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers ? 
What are thy rents ? what are thy comings-in ? 

ceremony ! show me but thy worth : 
What is thy soul of adoration ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form, 

Creating awe and fear in other men ? 

Wherein thou art less happy, being fear'd, 

Than they in fearing. 

What druik'st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 

But poison'd flattery ? O ! be sick, great greatness, 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 

Think'st thou the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low-bending ? 

Canst thou, when thou command'st the beggar's knee, 

Command the health of it ? No, thou proud dream, 

That play'st so subtly with a king's repose ; 

1 am a long that find thee ; and I know 
'Tis not the balm, the sceptre and the ball, 
The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The intertissued robe of gold and pearl, 
The farced title running 'fore the king, 
The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world, 
No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 
Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 
Who with a body fill'd and vacant mind 
Gets him to rest, cramm'd with distressful bread ; 
Never sees horrid night, the child of hell, 
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But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium ; next day after dawn, 
Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse, 
And follows so the ever-running year 
With profitable labour to his grave : 
And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 
Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep, 
Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 
The slave, a member of the country's peace, 
Enjoys it ; but in gross brain little wots 
What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 
Whose hours the peasant best advantages. 

King Henry's Prayer before Agincourt. 

God of battles ! steel my soldiers' hearts ; 
Possess them not with fear ; take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. Not to-day, O Lord ! 
O ! not to-day, think not upon the fault 

My father made in compassing the crown. 

1 Richard's body have interred anew, 

And on it have bestow'd more contrite tears 
Than from it issu'd forced drops of blood. 
Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
Who twice a day their wither'd hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood ; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard's soul. More will I do ; 
Though all that I can do is nothing worth, 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon. 

Act IV. Scene III. 
King Henry* s Address before the Battle. 

What's he that wishes so ? 
My cousin Westmoreland ? No, my fair cousin : 
If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss ; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
God's will ! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 
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It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; > 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 

But if it be a sin to covet honour. 

I am the most offending soul alive. 

No, faith, my coz, wish not a man from England : 

God's peace ! I would not lose so great an honour 

As one man more, methinks, would share from me, 

For the best hope I have. O ! do not wish one more : 

Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 

That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart ; his passport shall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 

We would not die in that man's company 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. * . .■ 

This day is call'd the feast of Crispian : 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is nam'd, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

And say, " To-morrow is Saint Crispian : " 

Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars, 

And say, " These wounds I had on Crispin's day/' 

Old men forget : yet all shall be forgot, 

But he'll remember with advantages 

What feats he did that day. Then shall our names, 

Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered. 

This story shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered ; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother ; be he ne'er so vile 

This day shall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here, 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day 



NOTABLE PASSAGES 2ix 

THE TEMPEST 

Act IV. Scene I. 

Prospero to Ferdinand* 

Our revels now are ended. These our acton* 
As I foretold yon, were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The doud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

Act V. Scene /. 

Prospero abjures Magic. 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves ; 
And ye, that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune and do fly him 
When he comes back ; you demi-puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms ; that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew ; by whose aid, — 
Weak masters though ye be — I have bedimm'd 
The noontide sun, call'd forth the mutinous winds, 
And 'twixt the green sea and the azur'd vault 
Set roaring war : to the dread-rattling thunder 
Have I given fire and rifted Jove's stout oak 
With his own bolt : the strong-bas'd promontory 
Have I made shake ; and by the spurs pluck'd up 
The pine and cedar : graves at my command 
Have wak'd their sleepers, op'd, and let them forth 
By my so potent art. But this rough magic 
I here abjure ; and, when I have required 
Some heavenly music, — which even now I do, — 
To work mine end upon their senses that 
This airy charm is for, I'll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
I'll drown my book. 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 

Act III. Scene III. 

Ulysses 9 Appeal to Achilles. 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-siz'd monster of ingratitudes : 

Those scraps are good deeds past ; which are devour' d 

As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 

As done : perseverance, dear my lord, 

Keeps honour bright : to have done, is to hang 

Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 

In monumental mockery. 

Keep, then, the path ; 

For emulation hath a thousand sons 

That one by one pursue : if you give way, 

Like to an enter' d tide they all rush by 

And leave you hindmost ; 

Then what they do in present, 

Though less than yours in past, must o'ertop yours ; 

For time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 

And with his arms outstretched, as he would fly, 

Grasps in the comer : 

O ! let not virtue seek 

Remuneration for the thing it was ; 

For beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 

That all with one consent praise new-born gawds. 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 

That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax ; 

The cry went once on thee, 

And still it might, and yet it may again, 

If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive, 

And case thy reputation in thy tent ; 

Whose glorious deeds, but in these fields of late, 

Made emulous missions 'mongst the gods themselves, 

And drave great Mars to faction. 
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